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FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, 


"BELIEVE no man was ever leſs ambitious 


of appearing in print than I am—Nor-ſhould I, 


even at the preſent important criſis, have ventured 
to communicate my ſentiments upon it, to the 
public, but from the earneſt ſolicitations of ſome 
of my friends, whoſe partiality for me gives thoſe 
ſentiments more credit than perhaps: they de- 
ſerve. 


- 


F orgive the et with which I commence my 


correſpondence with you—The talking of one's 


ſelf is a fault common to authors and old men—It 


is with real concern 1 tell you, I have been ſt | 


numbered among the latter; and now in my fir 

attempt to rank among the former, it is not at my 
time of life to be expected I ſhould be wholly ex 
empt from 2 fault fo commonly attendant on au- 


. thorſhip, p. 


Beſides I can ute you, vanity has no hare i in 


my intreating ſome indulgence from you in this 
3 8 reſpect 
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reſpe&t—Every one knows it is not fo much whar is 
ſaid, as by whom a thing is ſaid, which gives it cur- 


rency with the public. To judge of the ſoundneſs 


of any political doarine; cohfidered without refe- 
rence to its author, certain qualities are neceſſary 
which a man can do very well without, when it is 
not the. docrine, but as is often the caſe, the au- 


thor or political leader he adopts. The qualities to 


which I allude are priricipally three: Firſt, Some 
general information upon the ſubjects in diſcuſ- 

lion. Secondly, A degree of quickneſs of concep- 
tion; and mücly, ome talent for reaſoning. And 


though we are a nation of politicians, as theſe three 


commodities are not very common among us, the 
ſafeſt and indeed I think the beſt way, where either 
indolence or inability prevents a man from form- 
ing any opinions for . himſelf, is to accept of one 
ready made; which he can at any time get gratis, 
from ſome. celebrated politician ,or other, who if 
they have not the wiſdom and the foreſight record- 


ed of the prophets, have at leaſt. the ſame zeal in 


Propagating their dœctrines. Now as I have not 


the gers. or the, bad luck, (I proteſt I know not 
whic 


to call it) to be a celebrated politician, I am 
apprehenſive I ſhall not be able to prevail upon 
perſons, who are in the habits of pinning their faith 
upon the ſleeves of other men, to adopt any ready- 
made opinions. out of the following pages, unleſs 
they have ſome previous acquaintance with their 
author, Neither ſhould J like. to ſend my: firft- 
born into the world like a poor foundling, of whoſe 
parentage nathing is known, but ſhould wiſh, in 
order to procure it a favourable reception, that 
my readers and I ſhould become better acquaint- 
ed. For this purpoſe I ſhall beg leave to give 
them A ſhort; account of my ſituation; character, 
and political, opinions, that they may judge for 
themſelves whether I deſerve to have any followers 


for 
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for the doctrines I ſhall lay down, reſpeQing the 
principal ſubject of this letter. Mo 


You will not therefore attribute it to vanity, f 


ſhould I treſpaſs on your patience a very ſhort time 
longer, by making myſelf the hero of my own 
tale. Il have already hinted that I am ſomewhat 


advanced in the vale of years, though © that not 


much” in my own opinion, whatever my ac- 
quaintances may inſinuate to the contrary—lI am 
however arrived at that time of life, when a man, 
as he himſelf conceives at leaſt, retaining the full 
vigour of his mental faculties, can exert them to 
the greater advantage, from its, being the only vi- 
gour he does retain. When the hey-day of the 
blood is paſt, when varying deſires ceaſe to diſſi- 

pate reflection, and craving paſſions to miſlead the 
_ underſtanding; when no ne proſpects allure, 
and the mind's eye with a reverted glance, takes a 
retroſpective view of life; then ſurely it is, that 
opinion becomes moſt properly the pure reſult of 
judgment, unbiaſſed by the ſway of our inclinati- 
ons, and unwarped by the dictates of our intereſt— 
This is the only compenſation Time makes for the 
depradations he commits; and I think it a com- 
penſation which has fallen to my lot. 


I muſt inform my readers then, that having been 
early poſſeſſed of an independence more than ade- 
quate to gratify every wiſh even of my younger 
years, I indulged a natural difpoſition to indolence, 
which prevented my ever taking an active part on 
the political ftage—l was however by no means an 
inattentive ſpectator I became at leaſt a ſpecula- 
tive politician; and according to the adage, per- 
haps ſaw more of the game than thoſe who were 


playing it. „ 
e N have 
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1 have never paid court to any adminiftration, — pre 
for this plain reaſon, becauſe I wanted nothing " 
from them.—For the ſame reaſon I never enliſted pan 
in any popular party, becauſe ſuch a party can be be 
of little or no obs to a man who does not look for the 
any favours from government. I am in ſome ſort + 
fitted to be a patriot, from having ever had a very ing 
indifferent opinion of miniſters; and am entitled to hun 
be a courtier in one reſpect, namely, my enter- _ whi 
taining pretty nearly the ſame ſentiments, with re- his 
ſpect to their opponents. I have at the ſame time owr 
no vulgar prejudices againſt either deſcriptions of |} cre: 
men. The common cant that the generality of iner 
miniſters are at all times ready to ſacrifice the in- of 
tereſts of their country, to their own luſt of power, to f 
or greedineſs of emolument, ſo often urged by the abili 
vulgar and uninformed on the one hand, and the ſay, 
retorted charge of the no leſs vulgar and unin- fille 
formed on the other, that patriots are ever ready |. very 
to make the ſame ſacrifices at the ſhrine of fac- dict. 
tion, I hold in equal contempt—If I have in gene- of t 
ral an indifferent opinion both of miniſters and of He 
their opponents, it is becauſe I entertain the ſame ſons 
ſentiments of mankind at large: and as we have he e 
no other materials of which to form ſtateſmen ang com 
patriots, I think it equally unjuſt and abſurd, if I _ tions 
may be allowed the expreſſion, to find fault with a < only 
manufaclure only for thoſe defects we all know to diſpl 
have been originally in the raw material, The and 
fact is, whatever thoſe defects inherent to man he h 
may be, there are certain ſituations which have a ' whic 
peculiar "tendency to call them forth, and to in- of a 
creaſe, or at leaſt render them more conſpicuous. | decic 
There are certain profeſſions and trades, like thoſe ing | 
of an attorney, or a hutcher, for inſtance; which in wi 
to a proverb, are ſuppoſed to have particular ef- com} 
fects on the diſpoſition Now in my opinion, welce 
ſtateſmen and patriots are pretty much in the ſame adop 

| | predicament ; 


1 ( s ] 
predicament; their very profeſſions have naturally 
a tendency to ripen certain propenſities, and ex- 
pand certain vices, for which they are no more to 
be blamed, than trees or plants for being under 
the influence of climate. What I have been able 
to collect from reading and obſervation, reſpect- 
ing the influence of ſtation and power upon the 
human mind, or in other words, the natural effects 
which a man's becoming a miniſter, produces upon 
his diſpoſition, is as follows: Imprimis, finding his 
own perſonal conſequence and dignity ſo much in- 
creaſed; this very naturally begets a proportional 
increaſe of the good opinion he before entertained 
of his own parts and judgment—He knows that 
to fall certain ſtations well,. requires very extenſive 
abilities—he is told by all the world, (that is to 
ſay, by the perſons about him) that no man ever 
filled his ſtation' better ; ergo, he has to a certainty 


very extenſive abilities. He was formerly contra-+- 
dicted in company, and had often, in the opinion 


of the bye- ſtanders, the worſt of the argument 
He now finds all the world, (I mean ſtill the per- 
ſons about him) are of his-opinion—How then can 
he ever be in the wrong? Should a perſon in his 
company expreſs any doubts concerning his poſi- 
tions, if he 1s a man of ſenſe and politeneſs, he 
> only furniſhes the miniſter with an opportunity of 


diſplaying his ſuperior abilities and information, 


and immediately becomes a convert; but ſhould 


he happen to be of a muliſh diſpoſition, (a caſe . 
which very rarely occurs among the companions _ 


of a miniſter) the reſt of the company unanimouſly 
decide againſt the ill-mannered blockhead ; declar- 
ing him to be the moſt wrong headed man alive: 
in which opinion, the miniſter acquieſces with great 
complacency—He is expoſed indeed' to have un- 
welcome truths told him in public, but then he has 
adopted an excellent rule. When perſons agree 
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with him or ſpeak in his favour, it is his maxim {6 


only to conſider what is ſaid, not why it is ſaid : n. 
into the motive he never enquires. But when per- ta 
ſons. diſagree with him, or ſpeak qgainſt him or his wW 
meaſures; it is part of his rule to reverſe te | fa 
maxim; he then has no buſineſs to conſider what = Tie 
has been faid, but only why it has been ſaid— in 
and anſwering the argument by ſtating the mo- of 
tive, with the help of the words diſappointed ambi- = 
tian, — factious views — and party ſpirit (which e 
poſſibly are very truly applied) he retains in triumph vie 
his own 9 EB” > then ſhall we find un- le: 
derſtandings ſo ſtrong, or diſpoſitions ſo humble, of 
as to remain untainted by the infection of a ſitu- Ti 
ation, in which all things conſpire to flatter vanity, av 
and deceive judgment. | flic 
of 1 | eſp 
The firſt natural conſequences therefore of a 1 
man's becoming a miniſter, conſequences he can ter 
no more help, than he could the different tem- be 
perature of his blood under a warm ſun, than that by 
to which he had been accuſtomed ; are to rate im] 
his own abilities higher, and thoſe of the reſt of "I 
the world lower, than he did before—to acquire 
conſequemly a new portion of ſelf- ſufficiency 0 
2 greater degree of impatience of contradiction; true 
and ſuch a pertinacity of opinion, that having EH 
once adopted one, is with him, alone a ſufficient terr 
reaſon for maintaining it—and he may be all this, any 
though acling upon the pureſt principles, and a Pr 
with the beſt of views. But the misfortune is 1 ©! 
that theſe faults thaugh innozious or laughable 5 deſc 
only in private life, may be very fatal in a mi- char 
niſter ; the ſelf- ſufficiency of one, who is only a the 
| Paſſenger in a ſhip, is of very little conſequence, he amo 
may fancy he underſtands navigation better than then 


the ſailors, aver they ſhould ſteer north, when the gtVe 


courſe was ſ>uth, and having once ſaid fo, per- 
| ſevere 


C971 


ſevere in his opinion. The ctew laugh at him and 


no harm is done—but ſhould the man at the helm 
take the ſame freak in his head ; and adhere to it, 
with the ſame fooliſh obſtinacy, I believe it Would 


fare ill with the veſſel. In the ſecond place the 


next effect I have to mention of a man's becem- 
ing a miniſter, is that, as the love of power is one 
of the moſt - general paſſions implanted in the 


human breaſt, ſo power wears very different ap- 


pearances when beheld in other hands, and when 
viewed in our 9wn- this gives to all miniſters a 
leaning rather to increaſe- than diminiſh the ſhare 
of power conferred upon them by their office, 
The boldeſt aſſertors of the people's rights, the 
avowed enemies to prerogative, no ſooner get a 
ſlice of it, into their own hands, than they take 
eſpecial care that it ſhall not dwindle in them 


this begets a difpoſition in miniſters to carry mat» 
ters with a high hand wherever they ean, and to 


bear oppoſition with itnpatience- and reſentment; 
by which means meafures of the greateſt public 


importance are frequently ringed by the paſſions 


of individuals. 


Theſe, my friends and countrymen, are my 


true and genuine ſentiments reſpecting miniſters. 
I have uſed the word miniſters, as a generical 


term, without any application to individuals of 


any deſcription of party whatever—and furs I am 
a profeſſional churacter belongs as much to miniſters 


as to failors, attorneys, churchmen or any ether 
deſcription of men eaſily diſtinguiſned by ſtrong 


characteriſtical features. They have certainly what 


the French call J eprit du corps to the full as much 


among them. Phere, may perhaps be now and 
then an exception to the general deſcriptionTt have 
given of miniſters, as we- may poffibly meet 


with 
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with a cowardly failer, an honeſt: attorney, or a 
biſhop, who makes piety his only ſtudy. 


- You are now to recollect, my friends, that pa- 


triots are formed out of directly the ſame ma- 


terials as ſtateſmen; having in the groſs identi- 


cally the ſame faults, the ſame paſſions, though 


appearing in a different light, from the difference 


of their ſituation. 


The firſt maxim with true patriots, alias a party 
in oppoſition, be they whom they may, is that it 


is not poſſible for their country to ſuffer a greater 
evil, than that, of the exiting adminiſtration- the 


removal of that adminiſtration is therefore with 
them the firſt ſtep indiſpenſably neceſſary to the 
ſal vation of the ſtate: it is the fine qua non, and there- 
fore to be accompliſhed at any riſt and by any 
means however intermediately miſchievous in their 
tendency. Their object is certainly power—for 
they are of courſe under the influence of that love 
of power which is common to all mankind—but 
they perſuade themſelves they do not ſeek power 
for its own ſake, but —_— from a principle of 


patriotiſm. For it would be ſo much better placed 


in their hands, than in thoſe of the exiſting ad- 
miniſtration — the community would derive: fo 
many benefits from ſuch a change, that without 
a total dereliction of the public good, it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould not wiſh to ſee themſelves in 
— oo 7 | NOT. 


Such then being their fundamental maxim, they 
eaſily reconcile their conſciences, to the propriety 
of oppoſing, right or wrong, every meaſure of 
adminiſtration, that is new or out of the ordinary 
courſe of buſineſs.— There are two obvious reaſons 
for this conduct; the firſt ariſes from a conviction 
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of the truth of their maxim, that the exiſting admi- 
nitration is the greateſt of all poffible evils: they 
will not therefote accept even of a benefit to the 
* country at Heir hands; for weighing a partial 


good, againſt the general evil, of the continuance - 


of fuch men in power, they find the miſchief to be 
apprehended ſo greatly excceds the benefit propoſ- 
ed, that, conſiſtent with their regard for the general 
welfare, they cannot ſuffer the adminiſtration to ac- 
quire any credit with the people, even for their good 


intentions ; as that might be a means of confirming 


them in their ſituations ; and they are ever ready to 
reject the proffered benefit, on account of the me- 


dium thro! which it is to come: on the ſame prin- 


ciple that a man would not chuſe to receive a kind 
neſs from a houſe breaker, for fear of appearing to 


give a ſanction to the gentlemen of that fraternity. 


The fecond reaſon for their adopting this con- 


duct, is, that they frequently are really and bona 


fide convinced, that what to the reſt of the world 
might appear a very good, or at leaſt a very harm- 

leſs meaſure, is in truth a very bad, or a very dan- 
gerous one. Men of the ſtrongeſt minds, feldota 
eſcape the effects of living with a number of per- 
ſons, who being united in one cauſe, all think one 

way, all hold one language, and all view one, and 
only one fide of every public queſtion. —It is won- 

derful with what an increaſed momentum prejudice 
works upon the underſtanding of an individual, 
when it is a prejudice common to a number; how 

much from the laws of ſympathy party zeal be- 

comes warm, in proportion to the number of per- 

ſos among whom it circulates. Like fire, the 

longer the body on which zeal operates, the greater 

1s heat: ſuppoſe a hundted faggots ſet fire to at 

once, each particular faggot. will blaze with ten 
times more fury, than if 2 burned alone. un 
| then 
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Z }: 
then with the weight of prejudice, and the warmit: 
of zeal, I am perſuaded an oppofition party do 


not oftener attempt to deceive others, than they 
really deceive nee 


The being thus liable to deception, and 8 
ous to an intemperate warmth, is the natural con- 
ſequence of any large number of perſons thinking 
and acting in conjunction; but it is an effect not 
peculiar to political parties, it belongs to all parties, 
no matter upon what ground they are formed, and 

is common to all animals who hunt in packs; how 

much is the furious eagerneſs of a hound increaſed, 
from being joined with a number of his felbow 
creatures in a common purſuit. Nor can we blame 
a political party if we ſometimes ſee them in the 
blindneſs of their zeal, run down a harmleſs mea- 
ſure of government; when even inſtinct, the fure/t 
guide in nature, is not ſufficient to prevent the ſa- 
gacious animals I have mentioned, from making 
the fame miſtake; when any number of them 
get together, they have been known to run full 


cry upon the trail of a harmleſs red herring, with 


the ſame eagernots and fury as if they were purſu- 
ing the moſt miſchievous of vermin. Thus the 
natural conſequences of a man's becoming a mem- 


ber of a party,—conſequences which he can no 


more avoid, than a miniſter can thoſe faults, which 
his ſituation irrefiſtibl y calls forth ;—the conſequen- 
ces, I ſay are, that he muſt in a great degree ceaſe 


to judge for himſelf; nay, in a little time, he will 
become incapable of doing ſo; for he muſt adopt 


the political creed of the party, and adhere to it 
with a religious faith.— The leaders are the Pro- 
pun and he muſt believe in them too; this is no 
ard matter for him, — the force of example, and 
communion with the faithful, ſoon render him a 
true vcr ap but TOY abdicated the right of 
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ade for himſelf, he 1 as incapable of 


forming a cool diſpaſſionate opinion of political 
meaſures, without reference to political men, as a 
bigoted prieſt would be, to decide upon a religi- 
ous controverſy without reference to the Pope. 
| Thus, my friends, I have ea to you 
an old man's ſentiments of Miniſters and Patriots 
in general, which are the reſult of much obſerva- 
tioa- during a long life ; and, I believe, you will 
readily conclude. from what have ſtated, that to 
be able to form a juſt opinion of public meaſures, 
a man ſhould be equally detached from govern- 
ment and from party ;—viewing theſe in the light 
do, I leave you to judge whether I am qualified 
to ſpeak impartially upon meaſures, I have at leaſt 
one requiſite for the taſk, namely, (what I before 
mentioned) the having never taken any part 
on the political flage.—Tho' I am as well entitled 
from the property I poſſeſs in the county in which 
I reſide, to repreſent it in parliament, as ſome of 
my neighbours who have ſtood: candidates, yet I 
never offered myſelf for that purpoſe. My reaſon 
Was, I did not care to vote half the time I fat in 
the houſe againſt my conſcience, for fear of loſing 
my ſeat at a future election: for being once in, I 


ſhould not have liked to have been turned out of 


parliament. And though | could afford perhaps as 
well as other people to have purchaſed a ſeat in a 
Borough, I was afraid leſt the. influence of exam- 


ple might induce me to act like other perſons, in 


order to get (to make uſe of a homely phraſe) my 
money's worth, and in that caſe, I ſhould not have 
liked the being a length of time without daring to 
follow, or even to form any opinion of my e 
from the apprehenſion of loſing my proſpects. 
hope by this time my readers are pretty well ac- 
— with the diſpoſition, tuation and habits 
CY 7 af 
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of thinking of the author of theſe pages, If I have 


been too prolix in this introduction of myſelf, you 


will make ſome ſmall allowances for the loquacity 
which I have heard (tho' I think not altogether 
juſtly) attributed to my time of life ; if you do 


not give credit to what I have already told you, I 


deſire to be judged by the manner in which I ſhall 
conſider the principal ſubject of this letter. —If I 


ſep out of the way to flatter any deſcription: of 
men—if I endeavour to palliate any meaſure to 


gloſs over its faults, and make an oftentatious dif- 


play of its fair ſide, then deem me unworthy of 


being liſtened to I would adviſe you as a father 
would his children, —but as a father who was proud 


of them, —who had a nice ſenſe of family dignity, 
ho preferred the honour of his children to their 
mtereſls, and who would rather ſee them in the 
dignified ſituation of being their own maſters, tho? 


with a bare competency, than for riches of the Eaſt 
behold them fink into dependence and affluence; 


For. the origin of the Commercial Arrangement 


of which we have all heard fo much, and which 
now fills and alarms the public mind, we are to 


took to the revolution which took place in this 


country in the year 178 2.— That glorious ra, 
the bare mention of which, old as I am, makes my 


blood glow within me.— Then for the firſt time 1. 


felt proud of my country, - proud of my country- 

eee be name of Iriſnhman ;—then for 
the firſt time I could look an Engliſhman in. the 
face, and feel I was not his inferior, that era, 
when, tho? the gates of commerce had been open- 


ed to you before, the keys were for the firſt time 


put into your own hands] which made you, my 
children, (allow me to call you - fo) your own 
maſters; and that you may continue ſuch, to the 
end of time, ſhall be the laſt wiſh of my departing 

| „ breath 4 


TS 


breath; as it will be the laſt object of my regret, 
that I had no ſhare in contributing t to the event, 
but [ was old and infirm. 

Forgive this Abe Fuſion of my bean? 
Would to Ged that your conduct ſince that period, . 
had been as much diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom, as tt 
was marked by the genuine ſpirit of true patriot- 
1m antecedent to it. 1 


3 


| That ra, I ſay it was, which rendered. a 1% 
ſyſtem of commerce between Great Britain and 
this country eſſentially neceſſary. I confeſs after 
we had aſſerted the imperial rights of Ireland, from 
the moment they were acknowledged, it appeared 
to me incompatible with the dignity of one inde- 
pendent country, to trade upon ſuch unequal 
terms with another; and before I ftate my obec- 
tions to the twenty Eritiſi commercial reſolutions, 
reſolutions which whoever has a drop of Iriſh blood 
in his veins, muſt read with fome degree of indig- 
nation, I ſhall intreat your indulgence, to allow - 
me to give you, a conciſe account of the reſult of 
my molt deliberate inveſtigation of the new fitua- 
tion in which Ireland fo fortunately as I had 


hoped, and ſo e fortnd herſelf h 
placed. | | 4 i 
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l began e to convidar in what manner my 1 
country could improve the advantages ſhe had ob- ö 
tained. The fic thing that ſtruck me was that = 
the relative ſiuation of the two kingdoms was with- 1 
out a ſingle exception totally new. An Inperium in | 
Imperio, two ſtates equally free, each equally inde- j 
pendent of the other, but both under one common | \ 
ſovereign, forming coequal branches of the oom- 
mon empire. This was a ſituation coneerning 
which hittory was ſilent, and experience uſeleſs; 


N 
; : 


1 
no lights were tobe derived from the wiſdom of 


former ages, at any period or in any country; we 
were to look only to the prudence and ſagacity of 


the preſent day, unaſſiſted by examples, untaught 


by precepts, and molt aſſuredly uninſpired on the 
occaſion ; for the adoption of that line of conduct 


which was to inſure harmony between the two 
countries, and proſperity to our own. When I 


conſidered theſe circumſtances, rejoiced as I was at 
what ar happened, | could not be without appre- 
henſions at what was to follow. The moment of 
public exultation, —when, fluſhed with ſucceſs, the 
national pulſe beat high, - when ſome ſoreneſs re- 
mained at former ill treatment. when ihe benefits 
obtained were conceived to be rather extorted, than 


conferred, and conſequently there were little or no 
feelings of gratitude, to obliterate from the public 
mind, the ſenſe of paſt injuries, — this was not a 


period when it could be expected that the cool, 
prudent and deliberate conduct ſhould be adopted, 


which the novelty as well as delicacy of our fitua- 


tion, certainly required; I reſotved to look that 


ſituation in the face, both in a political, and a 


commercial point of view; and though I ſhould 
ſtate unwelcome truths: to you, my countrymen, 
it is my duty to do ſo, and yours to receive them, 
as the warnings of a friend—Diveſt yourſelves for a 
moment, if you can, of giddy pride; lay aſide the 
prejudices you have conceived, (it will be no hard 


taſk, for they are young prejudices) I ſay diſcard 


thoſe prejudices reſpecting your own power and 
capacity to exiſt as an unconnected ſtate -A ſenſe 
of national pride, when it leads us only to aſſert 
rights, and repel inſults, is as laudable as it is ne- 
ceſſary; but where it goes farther, when it induces 


airy ſpeculations, and a vain purſuit of impractica- 


ble ſchemes, it degenerates into an idle vanity, 
76 $5 and 
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and becomes equally contemptible and mi- ” 


chievous. 


The firſt objects of apprehenſion that ſtruck me 


as not improbable conſequences of any miſconduct 
in our new ſituation, were either a ſeparation from 
Great Britain, or what I almoſt equally dreaded, a 
Un1on. Our political intemperance and abuſe of 
that liberty, the value of which we ſeemed ſo little 
to underſtand, T apprehended might lead to a e- 


paration, or that our commercial folly and igno- 


rance of our true intereſts, might induce England 
in her own defence, to watch her opportunity 10 
ſhackle us with a union. I had ſurely ſome reaſons 
to be alarmed, when I ſaw that one of theſe conſe- 


quences was likely to reſult from the folly or. in- 


temperance of an INTOXICA TED PEOPLE— 
When I viewed our fituation in its political point of 


view, | ſaw a nation governed by a proteſtant facti- 
on -l make ule of that expreſſion, becauſe wherever 


an inferior number of perſons govern the bulk 
of their countrymen without their conſent, it is a 
faction that governs. Theſe queſtions then natu- 
rally occurred to me What maintains the govern- 
ment of this country in the hands of one part of the 


nation, which is ſo infinitely inferior in number to 
the viher ?—What preſerves to that part a mono- 


poly in the law, the army, the church, and the 
fate ?— What ſecures to that part their landed pro- 
perty ?—What ſecures to them their religion? 
And what their liberty ?—What guards their 
country againſt the danger of becoming a ſubordi- 
nate province to a foreign power ?—ls it the 
ſtrength of that part of the nation ?—No—for the 


other part greatly out-number them. Is it their 


ſuperior genius or virtue? No, for they have no 
pretenſions to any ſuperiority of this nature. Is it 
becauſe their eftates have been handed down to 
| | * them 
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them from a Jong line of anceſtors ?— No, No, No! 
What then is the cauſe of Ireland's preſenting ſuch 


a political phenomenon, as a country in which a 


very inferior part of the people are in poſſeſſion of 
fo many privileges, dignities, rights, and powers, 
to the excluſion of the reſt of the nation ?——Go, 
fooliſh people, to you, Proteſtants, I addreſs my ſelf, 
you have been dreaming long enough of your ima- 
ginary power, conſequence, and capacity, to exift 
as an nnconnected ſtate—it is time you ſhould 
awaken to common ſenſe, and anſwer the queſtions 
have aſked, by ſtating that theſe excluſive privi- 
leges, dignities, rights, and powers, the ſecurity 

of your religion, and your liberty, and even of 


your landed property, you owe 10 your connection 


with Great Britam—State this; which if you ſpeak 
the truth, a truth which there does not breathe a 
man abſurd enough to deny—you muſt fiate—and 
then as a ptoof of your wiſdom, to ſay nothing of 
your gratitude, will you lament that your ports are 
not ſhut againſt Great Brnain—lament becauſe 
you have a right to trade with all the world, that 

you give her a preference over foreign nations— 
| lament that you have agreed to confine yourſelves 
to the produce of her colonies, becauſe you might 


from the colonies of her enemies—No, I truſt you 

will rouſe from that delirtum of idle vanity—which 
has too long diſgraced you—that you will recollect 
what you really owe Great Britain—and what you 
owe to your own character, —or be convinced by 


our intereſt, if not by your gratitude, that every 


_ ſupport and aſſiſtance you can give, conſiſtent with 

the honour of your country, and independence of 
your parhament, are due to that power on which 
depends your own. 


5 Having 


poſſibly obtain that produee ſomething cheaper 
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Having taken this view of our political ſituation 
in the year 1782, for ever Since that k riod have 
the idle opinions which I have reprobated been gain- 
ing ground, and ſince that perlod it is we have 
heard fo much. clamour for protecti ig duties, and 
do much of all thoſe cauſes of complaint againſt 
Great Britain, I have juſt enumerated I next 
took a view of our commercial ſituation -I there 
wanted to. diſcover upon what the pride of our 
high-minded politicians was founded. I wanted to 


ſee how far we could afford to quarrel with Great 
Britain upon commercial points, and what re- 


ſources we ſhould find in an intereourſe with 


foreign powers, to compenſate the loſſes we might 


ſuſtain from an interruption of that with Great 
Britain, n 

I confeſs it was with concern I perceived that 
we were jnfjnitely more in the power. of Great 
Britain, as a trading nation, than I had ever before 


imagined had been the caſe. I then diſcovered the 


wide difference between the oral Itherty and the 
Phyſical capacity of a nation to increaſe her trade. 


The independence of our parliament had reſtored 
to us the former in its fulleſt extent, but it cer- 


tainly could not add an jota to the latter. Here 


Tight © to 


moral 1880 implies nothing more than a Bare 

| do a thing;” phylical capacity implies 
** the means derived from nature of doing that 
thing.” Yet obvious as this diſtinction is, 'who- 


ever has liſtened to all the nonſenſe that has been 


uttered: in this country, upon the ſubject of a free 
trade, muſt imagine it had never entered the brain 


of any one of my countrymen. Now the fact is, no 
trade can be free Where the phyfical capacity does 


not exactly keep pace with the moral liberty of car- 


rying it on; and our misfortune is, that there are 


few or no inſtances where this is the caſe with our 


trade. 
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trade. Two circumſtances muſt ever render trade 
totally dependent not only upon our own laws, 
but alſo upon the will of other ſtates. The firſt 
is where. we have not of the growth of our own 
country, both all the raw materials of which a 
manufacture is compoſed, but alſo whatever may 
be incidentally neceſſary to the carrying on of the 


work. The ſecond is, admitting that we have 


within ourſelves all the raw. materials, &c. ne- 
ceſſary to any particular manufacture, yet even 
then, the export trade of it muſt continue totally 
dependent, unleſs the united advantages of ſu- 
Honey cheapne/s would enable it to force a market 
or - itſelf without favour or partiality. Upon 
theſe plain and ſelf-evident 'principles'I examined 
the trade of Ireland in its moſt material branches, 
both for export and for home conſumption. ,- With 
this view in the firſt place I made ſome enquiries 
of a ſenſible well informed linen manufacturer, 
and ſtated to him the principles and reaſoning I 
have uſt. laid do- wum. 4 | 


As to linen (ſaid he) we certainly have the 
„raw materials within our own power, as well 
„% as what may be incidentally neceſſary to the 
% carrying on of the manufacture; and yet not- 
% vwithſtanding, it is a perfectly dependent trade, 
4 for it exiſts only from favour and partiality—it 
« wants cheapneſs. to force a market for itſelf. 
Great Britain it is true takes annually of Iriſh 
„ linens to the amount of one million and a half 
_ <'ſterling—but what is it that forces ſuch a pro- 
* digious conſumption in England? It is a duty 
„ of thirty per cent. upon foreign linens, no in- 
“ conſiderable quantity of which are notwith- 
“ ſtanding ſold in England. Now thirty per cent. 
„ upon a million and a half, would amount, to 
* 450,000 |, ſterling—ſo that the truth is, in order 


1 


e ⅛ . 


* of the conſumers. 


© and the competition. of linens which pay nothing, 


1 


to favour the ſale of Iriſh linens, Great Britain 
«taxes her home conſumption of that article to 
| IS the. amount of. 450, oo0 |. | annually, 1 fy. | 
taxes it, for if foreign linens can now keep their 
„ground in the market notwithſtanding a burden 
of thirty per cent. it is obvious that if Great 
Britain were to take off that burden, foreign. 
elinens could be. ſold for thirty per cent. leſs 
„ than they new are - conſequent 7 the - conſumer | 
would in that caſe get as much 55 | 
9 08 ſeventy pounds. as he. now pays one hundred 
pounds for, of .Iriſh—which upon the whole 
conſumption of the kingdom, now amounting 
for Iriſh-linens.to one million and a half, would 
for foreign linen amount only to one million 


reign linen for 


+ fifty thouſand pounds, making four hundred 
and fifty thouſand. pounds difference in favour 


"Ex, 


Jam aware (ſaid he) that Great Britain re- 


-  « exports part of the linens ſhe imports; but I 


„have rated this tax upon the whole of the im- 
<« port, to avoid too complicated a caleulation, 


and becauſe the increaſed ſale of foreign linens, 
„from the duty of thirty per cent. being taken 


“off them, would make up for any difference oc- 
% caſioned by the re- exportation of Iriſh linens. 
* But to view this in another light. - Suppoſe 
* Great Britain ſhould. make linens an object of 


„her revenue; and drained as her reſources are, 
her invention exhauſted in the ſearch of new 
. '%. obiects of taxation, why ſhould ſhe not? Her 
© own. manufactures, the very vitals of her com- 
„ mercial proſperity being no longer held ſacred. 

if foreign linens hold their place in her market 


* notwithſtanding a burden of thirty per cent. 


ſtap : 


4 


E 
gp that comperition, and foreign linens would in 


« time become, at a duty of thirty per cent. a 
« moſt productive ſource of revenue; and the 


<« Britiſh treaſury might avail itſelf of the four hun- 
 < dred and fifty thouſand a year, which I have al- 
& ready ſtated to be in fact a tax paid by the 


4 Britiſh conſumers of Iriſh hinens, in order to fa- 


*. your our manufacture. Nothing can be more 
bvious, therefore, (continued he) than that our 


cc 
© linen trade is a trade totally dependent upon the 
„ will of another ſtate. We fhould in vain flatter 


& ourſelves we could find another market equally 
*& good. Where is the ſtate beſides Great Britain 
that would either tax its own ſubjects to the 


& amount of four hundred and fifty thouſand 


pounds per annum, or deprive'its exchequer of 


„ ſuch a ſum, in order to favour our linen manu- 


„ facture? Where is the market at which we 
e could meet thoſe foreign linens, which ſell in 
„% Great Pritain at the rate of thirty per cent. 


&« cheaper than our on. The truth is, that 


« England is the only country in Europe that 
could furniſh a market for our fine linens. We 
* ſhould not be able eaſily to prevail upon the 
different nations of Europe to break through 
“ their old ceconomical cuſtoms. The faſhion' on 


„the continent, (where J have ſpent ſome time) 
of wearing coarſe linen, is fo prevalent, even 
among the better fort of people, that a German 


baron, a Ruffian prince, or French count, will 


* appear at court in linen fo coarſe, that an 


« Engliſh footman would not think it go6d enough 
e for his own wearing Beſides, if there ar ſuch 


3 . 


„markets, why in the name of God, have the 
never yet been diſcovered? We were at ah 
* times free to export our linen, and yet even at 
„ this day, the whole of the linen. we fend to the 
* reſt of the world, amounts to little more than 


© a twen- 
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« 4 twentieth, part of the quantity we ſend to | 


© England alone, and even a confiderable por- 
tion of that part, goes to the Britiſb colonies,” 


I was by no means flattered by this aceount of. 
the great ſtaple of our trade; but to my great 
mortification I learned from this perſon another 
triſling eircumſtance, which was nothing more 


than that the prineipal part of this ttade was car- 


ried on upon BRITISH CAPITAL. 


Let me aſk you then, my countrymen, what is 


the ftate of that great ſtaple manufacture upon 
which hangs your - exiſtence as a people—Which 
keeps want and beggary from your doors—which 


employs and maintains D large a portion of the 


inhabitants of your country, and which brings 
annually into it one million and a half ſterling? 
Is your linen trade a free and independent trade, 
which forcing its own way, ſrom the ſuperior 


quality and cheapneſs of the commodity, can ſe- 


cure to itfelf a market and is under no control 
but your own ?——No—tt is dependent upon the 
good will of another country for its capita—and 
upon the bounty of another country for its market 
A country which in order to-ſecure to your manu- 


facture a ſale in her market, taxes her own in- 


habitants to the amount of the difference between 
the priee of Iriſh linens, ſold in it, and that at 
which the fame quantity of foteign'linens might 
be purchaſed, were the duty England "impoſes 


upon them taken off—a country which holds your 


manufacture facred, at a time her own manu- 
factures are finking under the bunhen of a much 
regretted but unavoidable taxation and a country 
in whoſe power it lies, at a moment's warning, 16 
daſh to the ground this main pillar of Iriſn com- 
merce and of Irifh proſperity. 


Wilt 


_  - what amount, ſhe thinks proper, by laying a duty 


= 


Will you accuſe me, my countrymen, of pu- 
ſillanimity, when after having conſidered theſe cir- 
cumſtances I judged it would not be prudent 


commercial points. 


in us, lightly to quarrel with Great Britain upon 


I next took a view of our leathern manufacture 


and proviſion trade, —Here I was in hopes we 
were pretty ſafe—here at laſt thought I, we have 
two branches of trade entirely dependent upon 
ourſelves, for no country can furniſn the articles of 
theſe trades ſo good and in ſuch plenty as we can. 
But my ſatisfaction did not laſt long, for the tanner 
told me he imported all his bark from Eugland.— 
What, exclaimed I, does an Engliſnman keep the 
key of your tan- yard? can a rival (for England 


too deals in leathern manufactures) {hut the 


door of it whenever he pleaſes, and lock the 
owner out? The tanner laughed, but ſaid, there 
was no danger of that, for England allowed the 
export of bark duty free.— ] ſhrugged my ſhoul- 
. ders.—Long may they continue to do fo, thought 


I. But I felt that it was not pleaſant it ſhould be 


even in her power either to ſhut the door of the 
tan- yard or to tax our. leather, hy prohibiting or 
impoſing a duty upon the exportation of her bark. 


= My laſt hope was our proviſion trade. I knew 


| f . our beef was that of our own bullocks, reared in 
our own fields, and conſequently fed with our own 


. . graſs: well, thought I. we may export beef in 
| ſpite of the d—1; but a Cork merchant acquainted 


me, we had no ſalt of our own with which to cure 


it. Where do you get it then? We get, an(wer- 
| ed he, all our rock falt from England. So then 
England can tax your proviſion trade when, and to 


upon the export of her rock ſalt.— O, (he!) not 


do 


- ticles of domeſtic uſe. 


„ 


do that, anſwered the merchant careleſsly. I wiſh 
we were ſure ſhe never would, thought I. 


Receiving no great comfort from my enquiry 
relative to our export trade, I next took a view of 
our home trade, and of ſome of the principal ar- 


= 


Having been always a great any 6 re 
ſumption of ' whiſkey among our common people, 
and as great an advocate for the introduction of 
malt liquor in its room, which I have ever promot- 
ed as much as poſſible among my own tenants 
and labourers Beer became naturally the - firſt 
object of my enquiry; and here, alas! I found 


that England had the key of the warehouſe” where 
our beſt malt and all our hops were kept. Would 


to heaven, thought I, that we had as good malt of 


our own, and could grow hops: as well as Eng- 
land, or that our import of the raw materials 


without which beer cannot be made, were not ſub- 
ject to the caprice of another country, and in this 
inſtance, a rival country. I then ſaw that my fa- 
vourite ſcheme of bringing beer into eommon uſe, 
was totally at the mercy of England, who could 


render the price of malt and hops as dear as ſhe 


As I was "meditating upon, this, I paſſed by a 
tin hop. Tin-ware, faid, I, is an article of very 
general uſe, and abſolutely neceſſary in ſomes caſes, 


perhaps we have block-tin' of our own—l aſked 


the man in the ſhop where he got his block-tin,— 


1 import it from England, Sir, anſwered he.“ 


England again! exclaimed I, and went away very 
peeviſhly ; the man wondering what I meant. 


Walking on at random, reflecting on the wretched 
and naturally dependent ſtate of our trade, I 


found 


y 
3 


1 4 } 


found myſelf facing a glaſs-houſe; I ftepped in, 
and was pleaſed to ſee the glaſs manufacture of this · 
country brought to ſuch perfection. — I congratu- 
lated the owner upon it, —< Ah, Sir,” ſaid he, * it 


is a very precarious buſineſs, I do not chuſe to 
„ riſe much capital in it. Why ſo? <© The 


_ * Engliſh manufacturers of glaſs would do all they 


&© could to defiroy us, and it is in the power of 


England to do it at any time.” —— How. pray? 
Why in the firſt place, ſome of the materials 


* for making glaſs we are obliged to import from 
England; but-if you were to know the quantity 


of coals we conſume, you would perceive that 
* an -Enghſh duty upen that article alone (and 


5©.God! knows when they may take it in their 


heads to lay one en) would utterly ruin us, for 


the Engliſſi glaſs manufacture would underſell us 
* in that caſe, and we muſt break or quit the 
© trade,” PTE | 55 1 
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I was ten times more vexed than ever at this 


information. I had never conſidered coals as an 
article of trade or manufacture before; I now faw 
_ theic+. vaſt *4mportdnee, not only on account 


of the: variety of anufactures, in which it is in- 
diſpenſably requiſite they ſhould be made uſe of ; 
but alſo from theif being a neceſſary of life, to raiſe 
the price of which, would be in fact to raiſe the 


price of labour ; fox it is obvious, a neceſſary of life 


muſt be hadcat-altzevents, and where it exceeds 
the preſent means of the labourer, workman or 
manufacturer, as we cannot bring down, the price 
of the neceſſary of:life to the -ftandard of their 
wages, we muft evidently raiſe their wages in pro- 
portion to the advance upon the neceſſary of life; 
a tax of this nature, therefore, is in feality a tax 
upon the primum of all manufacturers; and ſuch a 
tax would that upon coals prove. 1 

1 | After 
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When I purer that 2. we were iiboled.; to. 
commence commercial hoſtilities againſt her, ſhe 
might in the Frrf place—ruin our ſtaple manufac- 
ture, or in other words, eptive us of the annual 
receipt” of one million five. hundred thoufand pounds 
11 0 How well a untr 25 Whoſe poverty is 
t { 
tent, Evuld affor rd this, I 


""Scoudly, ly, Shs 060 1d deſtroy. foe 4155 at leaſt, 


afid ſübly fe or Ever, other branch of our. ex- 
port e Gor our "leathe 2 aeg 3 


Thirdly, She « could give 2 blow our proviſion 
trafle, from! which'it i might not dies ce. by 
Wals ur h her rack! fall. | 
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725, Sbe c ound ( Far ds. of our wark- 
e, wheneve 1 . 20 80 


uh, Se «Suld utterly ade our 1 glad n Mmanu- | 


factorie by imp ofing; an export duty upon coals, 
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ird doing which. e would. only place the inhabitants 
of Bubiin, on the ſame footi 3 thoſe of Lan- 


2 felpenting, an ade of her. own. * 12125 
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all our infant, Auen in the proceſs” of 


| alſo prove, hefe gals! OI a Fee of life, 
a tax upon labour, 'conſequently a tax 
upon the Frimum of . our e what- 
Oe" 8 1 ante 
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one ay SIT fen * * is a. gage 
cumſtance that Greg t Britain 72 5 Jo, . 1 
have here ſtated it to be in her power to pa 
without its being cohfic era by. any nr THY miſ- 
conſtruction, Lier y_ ar , by implication, R 
as. A infringement e rely our legiſlative indepen- 
dence; it would only be \£ 3 eg her.. _ 


undoubteg "Iepiflative', av Ty wo! uld 
leave us in Ge diene te wh four ur , 014 free 
conflitation, » An ot our. on free 
trade. 

Tam award by i ends, we are. 70 this Jon 5 
independent” Fro M olle ed.of free a conſti- 
tution as Engliſhmen enjoy, Al Loh of a right to trade 


with e upon.cart 11 5 to trade 
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cial al Hof HR het, my pride will not ſuffer 
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diately Org were ſufficiently grown, to anode 
us with bark of our own by the time we had 
eſtabliſhed a correſpondence . with. ſome foreign 
Country, in order to provide ourſelves with rock 
alt, brought from a greater diſtance, and at a 
dearer rate, than that we now get from England; — 
by the time we had prevailed on ſome foreign ſtate, 


Vhoſe ſoil and climate were adapted to the pur- 


poſe, to turn malſters and to grow hops, in order 
to ſupply us with thoſe articles; —by the time we 
ſhould have diſcovered tin-mines of our own, or 
that in a violent ſtorm, an angle of the county of 
Cornwal ſhould be blown upon our coaſts;—by 
the time we ſhall have ſufficiently worked our 
collieries, to have coals of our own, in as great 
plenty and as cheap as we get them from Eng- 
land ;—I ſay I have not the ſmalleſt doubt we 
ſhall be able (provided we. have any inhabi- 


tants left) to fet up buiineſs again, and N 


become thriving traders. But the difficulty wit 
me is, what we are to do in the interim: Let any 
man explain that to my. ſatisfaction, and I am 
ready to commence commercial hoſtilities againſt 
Great n whenever he pleaſes. 7 , . a ks 


I am ibs aware, that ſhould Great Britain pre- | 
ſume to:ſhut her market againſt us, and refuſe us 
her raw materials, only becauſe: this poor country 
wanted to keep all her-own trade to herſelf, that 
we could retaliate by ſhutting her entirely out off 


our mai; and refuſing a OUT raw materials. 


We eval ſay to her, if you will not take our "Ig 
linens. we will not take your woollens. 8 


hey 


[ 28 3 
By the laſt accounts I have 


by me (thoſe of che err 
1782) 1 find nd 9 Ar * 


4 that we took of. 
- Bntiſh woollens to the 


took of Iriſh linens to . 
the amount of + . nab „ 0 C 


2 


2 


value of en 5 e ; 


13231745 | : 


8 that in chis part of the l we 


ſhould loſe only the trifling ſum of one million 
three hundred and twenty-three thouſand even 
hundred and forty-five bones ering.” 


We could. kay to her, if you re ſe us your raw © 


materials,” we will refufe ours to you. In this con- 
teft there would be this ſmall inequality on our 
ſide, vis. that Great Britain can do without our raw 
materials, and we, for the preſent at leaſt, can not 
do withbut hers, and the reaſon is, " that Great 
Britain takes our raw” materials only to et end her 
manufactures. She has within herſelf the ſame ſort 
of raw materials, only+ not in ſufficient” quantity, 
altho' it is in her power to moreaſe that quantity 
whenever ſhe thinks proper. The raw materials 


Ireland takes from: Great Britain are on the con- 


| — 8 the very exiftence of the Iriſh 
ures, as ſhe neither has, nor can have 


; within e raw myterials of the fame fort. 
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Ih the 1 yoar Great _— 
_ tain centers Wi from us raw” HE 
to the amount of C. 296,440 0 0 


Profiſion and other articles 757,346 0 0 


185,053,680 ©: © 
Th e amount of raw mate- 
rials, and other articles we 
took from Great Britain, 
„Was, 48 nearly as I can 
© colledh, about | 413,924 0 0 
; bs: rr 


539,762 0 0: 


_ - Here then we ſhould 1ofe only another ſmall 


ſum of {1x hundred and thirty-nine thouſand ſeven 
Funded and fixty-two pounds; together with the 
trifling conſideration of the abſolute ruin which 
our not obtaining from Great Britain coals and 


tHe W N we had been accuſtomed to — 


ould bring upon one half 9 


r and 8 flouriſhing Es, baude | 
miſerably crippling all the reſt, 


Laſtly, we might fy to Great 3 we will 
not only refuſe. all your own products, but we 
will no longer take from you. any foreign or colo- 


; nial N bheſe a amount to ahaut 
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1. 1. 
I WA already ſhewn that the 


balance againſt, us in this 
cConteſt, would in the articles 
of linens and woollens a- 


—_—... 3 61 1,323,745 » 8 0 


In raw materials and Me” 


(t. 


. 1,963,507, 0, 0 
Deduet ber Welt Britain | | 


- would loſe by our no longer 
taking her foreign and cojo- 
nial produce : 


articles „ n l 
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There "would Gill inan 
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For in the year F 404 the 
whole of our exports to 


Great Britain amounted 40 0 2,699,825 , 0 0 
\ Av 5 
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Our imports "To PRs 05 5 1,486, 228 0 0, 
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588113 * 5 . 
. r 8 18 2770 * 25 I 213,507 | o o 
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-Conibquently a balance of one non two "RE | 
dred, and thirteen thouſand five hundred and ſeven 
pounds in gur favour, which. would fall a ſacrifice 
to. the rſt interruption af the commercial inter- 
courſe erage Great Britain and. Treland logo 5 


3 


721 210 } ** 1 


5 750, co 0 5 0 


( an ] 
faction of purchaſing all the colonial produce we 


ſhould conſume (ſuppoſing we bad any money to 


pay for it) ot thoſe foreign powers with whoſe. 
colonies: we ſhould never be eee to 
wer bi? | Ae 

- Thele 3 are the nilghty 1 my country- 
men, which would reſult from a commercial war. 
with Great Britain And yet Ireland is beyond 


all doubt an independent kingdom, poſſeſſed of 


« a right to trade with eyery.nation upon earth 
« that. chuſes to trade with her.“ But do theſe 
high ſounding words make any. alteration in the 
truth of the facts I hay e ? No, they only 
ſerve to deceive vou and to, make you talk non- 
ſenſe in a, lofty ſtyle. Thoſe words indeed ſtate 
very accurasęly What 15. zhe ſituation of your 


77 0 


country :. But let me inform you what it ought' to 


bez to, authorize you to bold, the proud commercial 


language, Vhich now only ſerves to expoſe both 
your, arrogance. and your folly. * It ought to be 
4 that of an independent kingdom; poſſeſſed not 


only of, a rig to trade, but alſo poſſeſſed within 


5 herſelf Rude of any other country, of | 
« ther. MEANS: , trading with every nation 
upon earth, that chuſes to trade with her.“ 
What is a right to trade, without the means of 
weten What is your Free Trade, the ſound of 
which: fills you. with idle-vanity only, becauſe you 

do: not Band its meaning? I will tell you— 
It is a.yaked right, and a barren riglit it will provt, 
unleſs you: have within your gum power the means 
of exerciſing it; or unleſs you have ſenſe enough: 
to preſerve a friendly intercourſe with a country, 
which can furniſh. you with thoſe means, of 
which Nature has Warmer? your: own ry and 
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- F owt T never conſidered this fitnons/free'trads 
of ours, received with ſo uch joy, ad productive 
of ſo mtich diſappointfnient, that it did 
me of the old ſiory of the lady, who iiſiſted that 
in her marriage ſettlements, there ſhould be an 


obligation on her huſband to keep her a coach—He 
conferited=but after marriage, the lady foumd to 


her ſorrow; ſhe had forgot to Rave ſichſes tnenti- 


oned. We foo flipulated for cur cue, a coach 
we got, ard a coach of our own was à firte thing— 
Some ſtared at it; all talked of it; every body ad- 
mired it; what ſhall we do with it? cries one. — 
*Arragh; ſays Paddy, never mind talkirig about 
doimg any thing with it/at all; we have other bufi- 
neſs to mind What's that “ Why; to keep gur 
roads dlear, to be ſire; that nobody's coach ſhould! 
rum upor? them but our own.” Well, it was agreed 
to keep the toads clear; bur Paddy im the interior 
wanted te take a drive.! Arragh, where' the 


2. Hare the hotfes?” cried he. & Why, ſays © 


plain ſphE EH mari, dowt' you'know; you Have got 


none off your own# If you want to take # drive, 


you" muſt borrow: thefh of chat getitlemiati; whoſe 
cvach yeu threatened to urn dut of the road the 
other day,“ It Was exxaty this with'our free 
trads—The moving” pewets which fet 'the wheels 
o commerce in moin; are! Frſt, N chrrahe mar- 


Ret where we ch purchaſe our materials if not 


produetdꝭ in our own! dSUuntry. Second, certam 
marker where! we car diſpoſè 6f our manufactures. 
Thoſe” moving powers Ceftatfify art ror in our 
r from 
nglan Sto; VEG HOT Cott L 
ones © Are SDI yi IAB ee 
have thus, mz friefids; gent you a faithful 20. 
<bunt of the reſult of my mot deliberate in vefti- 
gation, of the new ſituation in which Ireland found 


herſeif placed ſoon after the year 1982; Whether 
5 N I conſidered 
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I conlidered it in a political or a commer- 
_ cial point of view, it certainly afforded no 
| pleaſing proſpects for the future The madneſs 
of our politics, the intemperate uſe, or rather 
abuſe of our liberty, made me at one time 
dread a ſeparation—our commercial folly, and in- 
zuſtice, in wiſhing to deprive Great Britain of all 
benefits from her trade with Ireland, made me 
_ equally apprehenſive, that a Union, or a War might 
be the conſequence, I confeſs I hardly knew which 
I ſhould prefer, if neceſſity drove me to. ſo {ad a 
choice. I however did not paſs my time in a ſu- 
pine contemplation of the difficulties of our ſitua- 
* tion How to extricate ourſelves from it was the 
4 conſtant object of my thoughts —Retired as I live, 
4 without a 3 purſuit on this {ide of the grave, I 
i had ſufficient leiſure for reflection; and from not 
f 
4 
. 


| living much among my countrymen, 1 flatter my- 
ſelf have ſufficiently eſcaped the r of their 
opinions, to be able to give an unbiaſſed one of 


MJ On. £3 41 iS 

R, How we might reap all the advantages of. a 
73 weg without entailing upon ourſelves and p ofte- 
Is Tity its miſchiefs—How we. might preſerve in .its 
2 utmoſt purity the independenoe of our legiſlature, 
WW and at the ſame time act in concert with Great 
* Britain, where the common intereſts of the empire 

8. rendered ſuch concert e have been, 
ur for fame time paſt, the conſtant. ſubjects of my 
Hh: thoughts; as to ſucceed in my reſearches upon a 
a point, on which hung the fate of my country, was 
the ultimatum of my wiſhes. I have an old-faſhioned 

= Pay of reaſoning, not much in uſe. now-a-days— | 
- T love to recur to firſt principles, 1 like to lay down 
id certain ſelf-evident truths; theſe form the, terra 
* firma of argument. I ſhall. therefore lay down 


d | the following poſitions with reſpect to the political 
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connection between the two countries, before x 
ſtate any thing reſpecting their commercial connec- 


«alt 


tion ; for the « one forms the baſis of the other. | 


ft That it is eſſential to the kippltieſs the 
peace, the ftrength, and the proſperity of the two 
countries, circumſtanced as they are relatively to 
each other, and circumſtanced as they are relatively 
to the reſt of Europe, that Great Britain and Ireland 
ſhould with reſpect to foreign powers form but 
one ſtate under ONE common forvereign.” 


2dly. That in order to preſerve this unity of Park, 
with reſpect to foreign powers, it is as eſſential to 
the intereſts of Great Britain, as to the intereſts and 
honour of Ireland, that the parliament of either 


country ſhould hold the ſupreme legiſlative rights 
of the other ſacred—any attempt to do otherwiſe 


being, as Ireland is now circumſtanced, the moſt 
effectual means of deſtroying every advantage the 


two kingdoms could reap from bang. united under 


one common ſovereign. 


Z4diy. That in codons of this unity „ Nate | 


with , reſpect to foreign powers, and of the two 


countries having but one common ſovereign, it 
neceſſarily follows, that in all tranſactions with 


foreign powers, in treaties and in alliances, in peace 


or in war, they are to all intents and purpoſes one 
and the ſame ſtate, and conſequently can have but 


one common army, and one common fleet, ba 


which their common ſovereign 1 is generaliſſimo. | 


v3 


—3 {thy That as the two kingdoms' with reſpect to 


| foreign powers, are to all intents and purpoſes one 


aud the ſame ſtate, ſo their power, conſequence 


and weight in the ſcale of Europe, and over the 


face of ihe globe, muſt depend upon their * 
ally 
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ally giving each other every poſſible aſſiſtance, ad- 
vantage, and ſupport ; and that each ſhould render 
ſuch aſſiſtance, advantage and ſupport, as ſecure to 
the other, as the nature of things will permit—each 
giving to the other, in all points, the moſt decided 
preference over every foreign country what- 


oe. 


Theſe, my friends, I conceive to be the four 


fundamental political principles of the preſent con- 


nection between Great Britain and Ireland: I have 
ſaid the nature of their political connection forms 
the baſis of the commercial connection which ought 


to ſubſiſt between them. I muſt therefore intreat 
you, while I ſtate what ought to be the principles 
of that commercial connection, to keep in view the 
_ Poſitions I have juſt laid down. | 


iſt. The two countries conſidered with reſpect 


to foreign powers, being one and the ſame ſtate, 
have in that point of view, one common intereſt; 


but conſidered with reſpect to each other, each 
having a diſtinct legiſlature, and being in many 


Particulars very differently circumſtanced; when 
viewed in that light, each has a local intereſt, diſ- 
linct from their common intereſt. It is however 
eſſential to the proſperity of the two kingdoms, 
that the local intereſt of either ſhould never be pur- 
. my to the mjury of the common intereſts of 


| 2dly. From this principle it follows, that each 
country ſhould not only confer upon the other 


every commercial benefit in her power, but alſo, 


that each ſhould give the other a decided prefe- 
rence , over every foreign ſtate, hn a com- 
mercial intercourſe with ſuch foreign ſtate might 
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be more advantageous to the Jocal intereſts of 
o 5 125 | 


3dly. It is eſſential to the ſeparate intereſts. of 
each country, conſidered as diſtin kingdoms, that 


where the Vocal intereſt of either, does not interfere 
with the common intereſts of both, each country 


mould be at full liberty to purſue that local in- 


tereſt. 


Athly. It is eſſential to the commercial harmony 
which ought to ſubſiſt between Great Britain and 
[retand, that where one country confers a trade 
upon the other, for the common intereſts of both, 
neither ſhould conſult only her local intereſt, by en- 
deavouring to obtain an unfair advantage over the 


other. They ſhould therefore both enjoy ſuch 


trade, ſo granted upon identically the ſame terms, 


and under the fame regulations. 


Ihheſe are the eight fundamental principles, in part 


political, and in part commercial, upon which alone, 
a juſt, an honourable, and a laſting ſettlement with 
Great Britain can be formed. Raiſe your ſuperſtruc- 


ture upon them, and they will prove eight maſſive 
pillars, ſupporting the temple of Britiſh and Iriſh 


concord, at whoſe altar the two W join 
hands, ſacrifice their mutual jealouſies, and pledge 
their faith, to mutual ſupport, and perpetual 


friendſhip. _ 


Being after the moſt mature conſideration, of 
which I was capable, perfectly convinced of the 
truth and ſoundneſs of the principles 1 had laid 
down, I proceeded to examine how far our actual 
ſituation coincides with, and how far it yaries from 
theſe principles. —Great Britain and Ireland, with . 
peck to foreign powers, form but one ſtate under 


reſi 
one 


*] 
naval 
[ confe 
have a 
ie? 'T 
quent]) 
Ireland 
OWN, 
when 
By nor 
in the 
have a 
long as 
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parate f 
havin 
ther 


| . 
one common ſovereign: this agrees with my firſt 
political poſition. 4 


The parliament of Ireland has completely reco- 
vered its independence, and all claim to legiſlate for 
this country, has been moſt folemnly ſurrendered on 
the part of Great Britain. This agrees with my ſe- 
cond political poſition. © | 


perceived that our ſituation very nearly corre- 
ſponded 'with my third political poſition. . The 
n foreign powers are, 
in a general point of view, conſidered as one and 
the fame ſtate :—Having one army, one fleet, un- 
der one ſovereign, for the protection of both—but 
I faw there was wanting, on the part of Ireland, a 
ſpecific claim, and poſitive right, in time of peace, 
to call upon that fleet to protect her trade from in- 
ſult; and I wiſhed to eſtabliſh for Ireland ſuch a 
claim, as a compliance with which could not be re- 
fuſed by Great Britain, without a Breach of National 
Faith, * But when I came to examine our ſituation 


I have heard a great deal about an Iriſh fleet, and an Iriſh 
naval fag, ia contradiſtinction to her commercial flag. But 
I confeſs I never thoroughly underſtood what this meant. We 
have an Iriſb army, that is we pay for one; but who commands 
it? The common ſovereign of both countries: —it is conſe- 
quently purt of the common army of both kingdoms. Does 
Ireland deem that part of the army ſhe pays, ſo peculiarly her 
OWN, as to be any increaſe of her ſeparate ſtrength and power, 
when compared to the firength and power of Great Britain? 
By no means—ſhe certainly views her part of the common army 
in the directly | contrary light. In the fame manner ſhe might 
have a fleet of her own, that is, ſhe might pay for one—but as 
long as the common NN of both countries commands it, 
it is juſt as abſurd to talk of Ireland's having a diſtin& feet, ſe- 
parate from that of Great Britain, as it would be to talk of her 
having an army diſtin from that of Great Britain. The idea 
ther either implies a- diſpoſition to ſeparate. * | 
7-7, BY | | Britain, 


8 ] 


with reſpect to my fourth political poſition, a part x 
of which is, © that each country ſhould give to the { 
« other, every poſſible aſſiſtance, advantage and 9 
fſupport; and that each ſhould render ſuch aſ- 7 
e ſiſtance, advantage and ſupport, as ſecure to the 2 


« other, as the nature of things will permit“ 

found that this was much better performed on the 
part of Ireland, than on that of Great Britain, who -W 
denied us many advantages ſhe had it in her W 
power to give us, and we had ſome right to 


claim When I recollected how much more our 1 
trade was in the power of Great Britain, than her th 
trade was in ours—When I recollected from the tai 
facts I have formerly ſtated, that any apprehenſion mi 
in Great Britain of retaliation on our part, where a 
| | | 5 we oui 
5 . all 
Britain, or it is an abſurdity. To ſeparate from Great Britain, e 
is, in other words, to renounce our allegiance to the Houſe of 118 
Hanover. For circumſtanced as the two countries now are, 2 
a ſeparation from Great Britain, means a diſunion of their re- cab 
ſpective crowns, or it means nothing. We may vote money lan 
indeed for the purpoſe of building ſhips, but when built, who pro 
commands them? The King of Great Britain. Who appoints ove 
the officers? The King of Great Britain. To whom do the fan 
ſailors take an oath of fidelity and obedience? To the King of lam 
Great Britain; who moſt aſſuredly muſt conſider ſuch ſhips as fror 
part of the common fleet of both kingdoms, in the fame man- refu 
ner as he does the army paid by Ireland, as part of the army of ma! 
the empire. It is nonſenſe to ſay, it is the King of Ireland who 
commands our army; and it is the King of Ireland who would a fo 
command our fleet: ſuppoſing the revs Countries ſhould diſa- 
' gree, I am afraid the 2 Kings would be but of one opinion, V 
and would join their armies and their fleets in one cauſe. If ſatin 
Ireland muſt have a ſeparate fleet of her own, I apprehend ſl 2 . 
there are but two ways of accompliſhing her purpoſe— The be 
firſt, is, to chuſe a ſeparate King of ber own, a meaſure I do & ne 
not think very adviteadle. he ſecond is, to appoint a 46 of 
Lord High Admiral, to be independent of his preſent Majeſty i rf. 
and bis ſucceſſors, who ſhall have the ſole command of the Pe 
Iriſh fleet who ſhall ' ſwear allegiance only to the Lords and total 
Commons of Ireland, and be accountable to them alone for bis no 


FEM conduct. And this, | apprehend, would be a flight innovation the 
of the conſtitution. | ; 
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we muſt play fo loſing a game, was not of itſelf 
ſafficient to inſure to us thoſe advantages ſhe now 
gives us, I perceived that _— more effectual /ecu- 
rity was wanting to us, for 

enen | | 


When lum * TIO our e with 80 


io my firſt commercial poſition, a part of which 
| fates © that the local intereſt of either country 


<& ſhould never be purſued to the injury of the 
„ common intereſts of both,” I perceived, that 


though Ireland obſerved this doctrine, Great Bri- 
tain in many particulars did not—I perceived a 


miſconſtruction of the Navigation Act; I perceived 
a prohibition in Great Britain upon many articles of 


our manufacture, though our Ports were open to 


W A 


The fine SF PIR is in a great degree up- 


"vo to my ſecond commercial poſition : As Ire- 
land gives a decided preference not only to the 
produce of Great Britain, but alſo of her colonies, 


over that of every other foreign ſtate, although the 


ſame commodities might poſſibly be had cheaper 


from other countiies, but as long as Great Britain 
refuſes to take colonial produce from Ireland, ſhe 
makes no difference in that reſpect between, us and 


a e ſtate. 


With reſpect 1 to my third dl 90 0 
ſtating that each country ſhould be at full li- 
_ | © betty: to purſue her local intereſts, : when it did 


* not tend to the injury of the common intereſts 
f both;“ with this our. ſituation at preſent 
perfect. correſponds. For our foreign export is 


: totally: ee, and our foreign import trade is under 


no reſtraints, but ſuch as neceſſarily ariſe out of 


-the- Principle that each NF. is to give to the 


other 


e continuance of ſuch 


© <a 
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other a decided preference over every foreign 
ee in all caſes of ſimilar commodities. 


In the laſt place I obſerved, that the fourth com- 


mercial poſition I have laid down, the purport of 


which is, that when a trade is conferred by one 
country upon the other, that upon which it is con- 
ferred cannot in juſtice or common ſenſe, expect 
to enjoy it otherwiſe than upon indentically the 
ſame terms, and under the ſame regulations as 
thoſe upon which the e * the grant 
| my it herſelf. | 


0 obſerved, I fay, that Ireland already firitly 


conforms to this maxim, as appears from the 19th 


and 20th Geo. III. chap. 11. which fiates that the 


trade to the Britiſh colonies, plantations, and ſet- 


ilements on the coaſt of Africa can be e _—_— 


and have continuance fo long and in ſuch caſe 


only as the goods to be imported from the ſaid 


“ colonies, plantations, or ſettlements, into this 
< kingdom, or to be exported from this kingdom, 
« to the faid colonies, plantations or ſettlements, 
4 ſhall be liable to egual duties and drawbacks, 
and be ſubject to the ſame ſecurities, regulations, 
«and reftriftions, as the like goods are liable and 
** ſubje& to upon their being imported from the 
„ ſaid colonies, plantations, and ſettlements, into 


Great Britain, or exported from thence into 


ſuch colonies, c.“ And it then proceeds to 


enact all the duties, regulations, and reſtrictions 


in exact conformity to thoſe of Great Britain, 


Having thus viewed our actual ſituation, with 
an immediate reference io the eight fundamental 
principles I have laid down, as well as having duly 
conſidered the naturally dependent ſtate of our 


Os! of which I have OE: given a very _ 
1 


„ ot = 


oO e606 


1 I 


ful repreſentation, it appeared evident-to me, that 


nothing more was neceſſary to be dene that to 
render the relative ſituation of Great Britaits ard 
Ireland, ſtrictiy con formable to theſe. eight fund. 
mental principtes ; and that either edurnry which 


ſhould at preſent by her regulations deviate from 


them in the ſmalleſt degree, ſhould immediatel; 
adopt fuch meaſures as ſhould tend to eftabli 


between them a permanem ſettlement, "TE | 


co-inciding with thoſe principles. 


Having thus prepared, and if I may f6 expreſs 
myſelf, armed my mind againſt any commercial 
arrangement. which fhould be in the ſmaſteſt de: 


Fer ee hoſtile 1o the intereſt of this c hαntty; having 
m 


ed to myſelf a fixed ſtandard, 4 certain c- 


terion by which I could inſtantly aſcertain nes 


merit or demerit of any part of the ſettlement in 


agitation, I waited with the utmoſt impatienee and 
anxiety. for the arrival of the commercial refohu- 


tions from Great Britain, being: fully determined 


to found the alarm to my countrymen, ſhouted 


thoſe propoſitions; i in any inſtance, not ptove per- 


 feftly canfonant to the political and commercial 
5 iptes, upuſi which alone, in my opinion, ean 
be f 


ormet a ſafe, an Honourable, ant eee 
(etyement. between the 1 two kingdoms. 


I had endeavoured 10 keep my mind 


perfectly 
- anbindied during their progreſs through! the Bfitifh 


Parliament. At this diſtance from the capital h 
ſeldom: ſee newſpapers; (which at the beſt ares 
very idle ſort of reading) and I paid very little 
attention to the vague reports, that, even retired as 
I live, ſometimes reached my ers. The Rxitiſſi 


propoſitions at length arrived and I began witty 


the utmoſt good humour, c6olneſs and attention 
to read and examine K previoully laict 


upon 


. * 
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upon the table beſide me, fairly written out, my 


eight fundamental principles as the ſtandard to 
which. J ſhould: refer ævery individual propoſition, 
and with which it muſt be perfectly conſonant, 
defore I rould 1 zit as a Part 0 the 
mne ſettlements; . M d pee 
32 5 A homo: 1118 ont int 51 
0 The firlt reſolmion gave me great pleaſure, and 
1 conceiverl th faireſt bopes ne good. A 
IS... | 


4 I could not hor A ne the 
ſecond reſolution, though E had ſome objection to 
the words permanent and /ecure,. in the condition 
upon which a participation of commercial advan- 
tages was to De e erer us: bnteok, this 1 ſhall 
hag nota: Fe D 209] 16 SFO 247% 2g 


1 in ic das-. tha SHE | 
- The aided taikbition avck.with.my i warmeſt. ap- 
probation, as iti entirely Zee an the miſcon- 
-ftrudtion! of the navigation act, an conſequently 

removes one-of-/the: inſtances in pars the con- 


duct of Great Eritain was à complete departure 


from one of thoſe commercial principles, a con- 

ſonance to which]: deemed. elfentially 5 
in nene between he tO kingdoms. 

ut btb to ai of vll 10 00 to 

But my ſatisſaction- was not: of., any long * 

833 b next came do the fourth, reſolution.— 

A had hardly patience :tacread-it;, thraugh—the i My 
ſtant Pran myijeyes-over it, all the feelings of 

85 reſentment, indignation, and etage in- 

. — pPoſſeſſionm ob my. mind. What the 


- whatestrade of Ireland to he lubject 10 Frith Laus! 
Britin laws to be again in force in Ireland. 1 


the Dæmon of Diſcord, I exclaimed in a rage — 
had guided his peri NhO Wrote this: ;reſalution, be 
: ol pms not bave een words beiter lauer 
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ment being pat, : 


. . J 


to equits a flame in Ireland It appeared ts me a 


direct attack upon my ſecond fundamental prin- 
ciple of any connection between the two countries 


it appeared to me to blaſt all my hopes; and 


converted the ſhort-lived ſatisfaction I received 
from reading the three firſt reſolutions, into anger 
and defpar—Ifthrewnhe” hole of the propoſitions F 
aſide, determined Yer to: ow enen, 


5 * 
„e: HR; 


* 


I honefll own to you, my friends; that theſs' 
were my firſt emotions upon reading the fourth 
Letelceef the'Britiſh parliament But Þ could 
not ſo readily give up all hopes of obtaining; what 
had been ſo "long the conſtant ſubject of my 
thoughts, and conſtant” object of my wiſhes. — 
In the courſe of a few days I reſolved to read that 
reſolution again. The firſt warmth of my reſent- 
began to refſect, that it was 

hardly within the ſcope of abfardity itſelf;-to adopt 
the conduct, Which my interpretation of the fourth 
reſolution uſt neteſſarily attribute to the Britiſh 
adminiſtration I recollected that after what has 
paſſed within this country in the cure vf the laſt 
ſtx yeats—that after the experience of the Ame 
ricarr conteſt, it was ſcarcely udthim the reach either 
of pride or folly, to think of dividing the remain- 
ing branches of the empite it was not I thought 


Within the reach of apride; which had been ſuffi. 


ciently humbled-or of a folly: which had been 


ſomewhat inſtructed by adverſity I retollected 


that after che leſs of America, Great Britain was 
to lock to Ireland-Land to Ireland alone for the 
recbvery of her conſequence: among the nations of 
ek 12 3 0 BUNNY: 2 30 M2 ATE 1 BY * 5 
; 28 [ IN A 1 79527 0.11 115 5 1 P [ 

It is not -poſible; thought I;- however: the fourth 
Prepbl may be worded, chat it can mean, hat 
would amount to a breach of national honour, of 

| G 2 . national 


Cu 1 


natigaal fa and of common boneftyewhat would x 
amount te an impotent attempt of blind ignorance, ] 
calculated on te provoke ręſentment, but 8 | 0 
r r ohedience Under this \mprefion, I I, 


urtk propoſitian -4 2 time — I read n 
g gicsever its Waning, for the wording == 1 
ale k had already; produetd us effect upon my mind 
hes marecved that the miſchief lay rather 
in the wording, than in the meaning of that reſolu- 
nan. Ahſustly and r worded it cer- 
my is - TA lanes fon regulating: trade and 
Fig rr Here trale being uſed in its 
general and maſt — ſenſe, might very 
Wh lead s o imagine the whale trade of le- 
land as included, ous home and foreign trade. 
2 Well as the Britiſh colonial trade. And next 
che wrd U That all laws: mvh havg been made er 
Jg foalf Benmadg in Great Britt, & c. SHOULD RB | 
ty. kose in Ini anÞ—In force in Ireland! the 
very Ws of the:6th of G. J. Words, which muft 
| evex und; ſe:henſii in the ears of lriſhmen, Theſe 
a broin a tuπνi)=aſſociation of. ideas might as; aptly: 
bead us 1% imaging, that Great Britain mean to 
6 beak bah with Ireland, and reſume a power ſñne 
bad ſa ſolemaly renounce for. over. I was got 
theraſore ſurpritadi at the indignation which, the 
fir vit y 96:6 propofition fe. Worard excitect ig my 
mind bu Up further confideration, 1 Mr. 
cevred; thats) thangh the derm trace was uſed in its 
general ſenſe in, he fiſt pot of- the reſalution, it 
wes aftgrwards: in 8.;fubſequent part of the —— | 
reſolntion, O hmited and reſtrained; as evidently 


— 


io mean au, tber trade of the Briti/h coloniss and en] 
plantations—T hat trade which we had already ger "Bi 
cepted of, on the condition of carrying it on, me 
ner the: lame daft nicdions and regulations as thoſe 1 
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this only difference, that in the grant made to Ire- 
land, in the year 1780, of the trade to the Britiſh 
colonies and plantations, it was ftipulated, that 
Ireland if ſhe difliked the reſtriction or regulation, 
might refuſe to accede to it, upon giving up all 
right to export or import the article affected by 


ſuch reſtriction or regulation. — Here, therefore, 


was no. ſecurity given to Great Britain by freland, 
for the permanency of a ſettlement, calculated to 
favour the produce of the Britiſh colonies and 
plantations. — And why? becauſe Great Britain 
had given no ſecurity to Ireland that her linens. 
ſhould be or ever imported by her duty free 
ſhould be for ever effectualhyj favoured. Becauſe 
Great Britain had given no /ecurity to Ireland that 
thoſe raw materials, which are eſſential to ſome of 
her moſt important manufactures, ſhonld be for 
ever exported duty free. In the preſent caſe reci- 
procal ſecurities are. given, and both are to ſtand 
or fall together, —l1 confeſs allo, I do not ſee any 
very tffential difference, as to the effect, between 
forfeiting a trade, becauſe we reject a law—and 
rejecting a trade becauſe we difiike a lau and the 
latter is certainly nill in our power Lin both caſes 
the ada is equally given up—with this difference 
only, in the, one we reject a lau, and the trade 
becomes a nullity—in the other, we reject tHe trade, 


and the Jaw becomes a: nullity—lt is a meer r dead 5 


letter, Nnuſe n an object. 17 
| III 4 
When I 8 betſectiy fatisßted, that the 
fourth reſolution applied to the trade of the Britiſh 
colonies and : plantations, and to / trade alone, 
referred to my firſt, ſecond; and fourth funda- 
mental commercial principles, of. a fettlement be- 
tween: the two. countries, which, . refreſh the 
reader's memory, I ſhall 8 


The 


L 4 3 
Theft and fecond are, | A e 


1ſt. The two countries 8 with a; 


1 to foreign powers, being one and the ſame ſtate, 


have in that point of view, one common intereſt. 
* But conſidered with reſpect to each other, each 
< having a diſfict legiſlature, and being in many 
2 particulars very differently circumſtanced, when 
„viewed in that light each has a local intereſt, 
* diſtinex from their common ter t It is how 
< ever eſſential to the proſperity of the two king⸗ 


« -gorns;” that the local intereſt of either ſhould never be | 


« Nee Yo the 1 97 the common omg of both. 


2d. Frome this dee It follows: that Gt 
country, ſhould not only confer upon the other, 
every commercial benefit in her power, but alſo 
that each ſhould give the other a decided prefer. 
ente ver every foreign ſtate, altho' a commercial 
«Intercourſe with ſuch foreign ſtate, might be more 
on * Svantigenueto the 5 intereſts of our 5 


9 


— 7 


Fb theſe gigs it hose that we er 
to give a decided preference to the Britiſh colonies 
and plantations, over the colonies of any other 
power.=-For as both kingdoms are equally intereſt- 
ed in the maritime ſtrength of the empire, —it is 
the common intereſt of both to promote that firength 

"every means in their power; and as. the trade 
to the Britiſh colonies and plantations contributes 
fo much to that maritime. ſtrength, it becomes the 


com intereſt of both countries to contribute alſo 


10 that trade: Ireland could not therefore purſue 
ber ien l intereſt in purchaſing ihe commodities of 


foreign countries, on account of their being poſ- 


ſibly cheaper than thoſe ſhe gets from the Britiſh, 
withoiit injuring the common intereſts of both coun- 


tries; which would be a direct deperture from the 


two 


{ 4-1 


two principles | have ſtated —principles, I will 
venture to aſſert, N een in ales: and 


policy. 


| My fourth commercial propoltion which 1 ſhall 
alſo SR. F CON! 


» A.” 


5 «Tt is tential to the WA r 
4 which 'ought.. to. ſubſiſt. between. Great Britain 
4 and Ireland, that where one country confers a 
« trade upon the other for ihe common intereſts of 
« both, neither ſhould conſult only. her-Jocal..inte- 
i reſt, by endeavouring. to obtain an unfair. ad- 
vantage over the other.” They ſhould therefore 
both enjoy ſuch trade ſo granted upon identi- 
cally the mt e a under the the ſame re- 


— — * 
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With reſpect to at's 7 © ſhall 7s. 1 
to ſtate a few obſervations.which have occurred to 
my mind, on the nature of Aechlleltve indepen- 
dency, and how far, either in the preſent ſettle- 
ment, or in that of 1780, the independency of 
the Iriſh, legiſlature ,can be ſaid, to be:invaded by 
agreeing to adopt, or . regiſter, (call it which you 
will), all the laws which have been made, .or-ſhall 


be made in Great Britain, for regulating. and re- 


firaining the. trade. of... the. ;Britiſh; colonies and 


lie point e To conſider this; In meerly an. equita- 


e point of view, certainly. nothing can be more 
fair than for Great Britain to ſay to ireland : 
* We who.are excluſively poſſcfied.of - the trade to 
our own colonies. and plantations ;.:a trade which 

1 is as much our, property as the fail on which we 
< live 3. agree. to take you into partnerſhip; in that 
« trade, provided you do not expect to enjoy it 
«* upan. better terms than we do ourſelves; your 
x EXPAT "9s 1 pe Tram our colonies and 
% f | 8. $62 $21 72 Plantations 


v 48 ] 
C plantations ſhall be laid under no other re- 
„ ſtrictions and regulations than our own,—but 
Vue expect they ſhould be under the ame. Vou 


cannot expect that your exports to our planta- 


tions ſhould pay a ſmaller duty than ours do; 
for in that caſe you would be enabled to drive 


“ us out of our own plantation market; neither 
<< can you expect that your imports from thence 


< of, any raw. materials to be afterwards manu- 


2 factured by you, ſhould" pay a leſs duty than 
*<.ours do upan the ſame materials; for in that 
caſa, you: would not only be enabled to drive 
us out of every foreign market where there 
vas a ſale for thoſe materials fo manufactured, 
but alſo, even out of our own home: market in 
2 N Britain. We deſire no i over you 


di 5+. 2 ha 32% 


* of. Ware over be mereldle expert! you 
. will impoſe ihe fame reſtrictions and regulations 
upon the ſhare we gram 10 you, of our Planta- 
s tion trade, that we impoſe upon that Part of it 
Soc | which remains i in our own hands. And this is the 
K candition-1 W which we make you'the ns. 5 
| * 5 to. view this ina merely: cquitable pom of 
view, nothing in nature can be more fair. Let 
us next conſider it ina conſtitutional poitit of view; 
and here I ſhall lay down forme poſitions which I 
defy. any A ee 15 9 . to 
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an 158 ebe of a legidature, muſt — 
with 
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"SE. x: 
with ſore objects within the limits of its juriſdic- 
non. There cannot poſſibly be any attack upon 
that independency, with reſpect to any object 
Nor WITHIN thoſe limits; for where there is 20 
authority, it is impoſſible authority ſhould be 
wounded. | aſk then whether, by any poſſible con- 
ſtruction, the Britiſb trade to her own colonies and 
plantations, can be conſidered to be within the li- 


mits of the juriſdiction of the [rb legiſſature ?— 


Is that trade within the ſphere of its authority ?— 
Do the regulations therefore of that trade interfere 
with an object naturally and propeny withity ae 
Sphere of its authority! Wt 


5 


How then can the anden of a legiſlature be 
wounded, reſpecting an object over which it had 


no authority ? When therefore Great Etitain gives 


to Ireland a ſhare | in the Britiſh trade to the Pritiſn 


| Colonies and Plantations, ſhe gives her an intereſt 


in that trade for her advantage, but ſhe does not 
mean to furniſh a'new object to the Triſh legiſlature 
for the exerciſe of its authority: This trade forms 


no part (If I may fo expreſs myſelf) of the inſieri- 


tance of the Iriſh legiſlature no part of its Com- 


mercia! Dominion: If Great Britain therefore places 
idis trade, which could never have been conſidered 
_ within the limits of the juriſdiction of the Iriſn legi- 


ſlature ! ſay if ſhe places it in ſome degree within 


the ſphere of the authority of that legiflature, ſurely 


ſhe may do fo, to what degree, and under 'wWhar 
reſtrictions ſhe 'pleaſes. Is not that trade part of 
her own Legiſlative. Inheritance, part of her own: 
Commercial Dominion; and when ſhe intruſts her In- 
heritance and her Dominion into other hands, is ſne 
to have no Tecurty bp N HS abu;e of the 
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* plantations ſhall be laid under no other re- 
« firitions and regulations than our own,—but 


< we expect they ſhould be under the ſame. You 


cannot expect that your exports to our planta- 


tions ſhould pay a ſmaller duty than ours do; 


*« for. in that caſe you would be enabled. to drive 
* us out of our own plantation market; neither 
< can you expect that your imports from thence 
125 of any, raw. materials to be afterwards manu- 
« factured by you, ſhould pay a leſs duty than 


<ours do upan the ſame materials; for in that 
, caſe, yu would not only be enabled to drive 


us out of every foreign market where there 
e was a fale for thoſe materials fo manufactured, 
<< but. alfo, even out of our own home-market in 


Great Britain. We deſire no advantage over you 


% which regulations c or reſttictions could give us; we 
only deſire that you ſhould have no —— f 


elf ſhat ſort over us; -e therefore expect y 


00 wil impoſe the ame reſtrictions and regulai 


* 


the ſhare we graut 10 ycu, of our — 


2 8 trade, that we impoſe upon that part of it 
«which remains: in our Own how: pats this is'the 


* candhtion: 1 . which, we mar you'the grow.” 


x * 


5 7 3 view this in Ft mech. equitable point of 
view, nothing in natute can be more fair. Let 
ua next conſider it in a conſtitutional poitit of view; 
ang here I ſhall lay down forne poſitions which I 
defy any en. ria of e va ergy to 
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„be power of any. kg dame be ever Ame. 


pendent, can only operate. afin the limit of its 


. 4 juriſdiction, —it can take 1 cognizatice of any ob- 


Tech beyond thoſe limits, for they are not wirhin 
the /phere of its authority; —an attack therefore up- 


an the independency of a legiſlature; maſt intrryere 


with 
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id ſome objects within the limits of its juriſdic- 
tion.—There cannot poſſibly. be any attack upon 
that independency, | with reſpe& to any object 


Nor WITHIN thoſe limits; for where there is 20 


authority, it is impoſſible authority ſtiould be 
wounded. | 7: then whether, by any poſſible con- 
ſtruction, the Britiſb trade to her own colonies and 
plantations, can be conſidered to be within the li- 


mits of the juriſdiction of the Jriſb legiſlature ?— 
Is that trade within the ſphere of its authority? 
Do the regulations therefore of that trade interfere 
with an object naturally and en withit the 
lere of its 1 + . 
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How then can the authority of a legiſlature be 
wounded, reſpecting an object over which it had 


no authority ? When therefore Great Pritain gives 
to Ireland a ſhare in the Britiſh trade to the Pritiſh 


Colonies and Plantations; ſhe gives her an intereſt 
in that trade for her advantage; Ent ſhe does not 


mean to furniſh a ne object to the Triſh legiſlature 


for the exerciſe of its authority: Fhis trade forms 
no part (If I may fo expreſs myſelf) of the mheri- 
tance of the Iri 796 legiſlature no part of its Com- 


mercial Dominion: If Great Britain therefore places 


this trade, which could never have been conſidered 


Wit fun the limits of the jurifdition of the Iriſn legi- 


ſlature I fay if ſhe places it in ſome degree within: 


be. /phere of the authority of that legiftature, ſurely 
ſhe may do fo, to what degree,” and 'under uhat 


reſtrictions ſhe 'pleaſes. Is not that trade part of 


her own Legiſlative- Inheritance, part of her on 


Commercial Dominion; and when ſhe intruſts her In- 


| heritance and her Dominion into other hands;*is*ſhe 
to have no nee HRT bes abu;e of the 
taſk; is s : * | 
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1 ſhall beg leavs to illuſtrate. this dadring coir: , 
cerning commerce! legiihmive rights, by fiating 4 
parallel caſe 2 territorial legiſlative rights. 
1 will ſyppoſe, . for inſtance,” that ſome foreign 
fate ſhould make à grant of one ; of her provinces | 
to. the crown, and [parliament of Great Riten. 
Suppoſe France ſhould offer to reſtore Nor : 
mandy m Sret B rf on certain conditions. 
which were, that a att o form ty great 
branches, bk the . Franog, in order to 
prevent r might-ariſe.'ta-that re- 
venug, his Moſt Chriſtian, Maeſiy ſhould expreſsl7 
ſtipulate; that all regulgiions and reſtrictions, .r8- 
ſpecting ſalt and tobacco, ſhould be preciſely. the 
ame in Normandy, gs in the remainder of his do- 
minions; and that tha Britiſh parliament ſhould = 
adopt, with regard td Nermangy, all the laws 
which he. — Apo or ſhould make hereafter, re- 5 
ſpecdting thoſe two articles. In this caſe, the falt 
it and tobacco, which Great Britain ſhould ſend from 
1 her own ports. to Normandy, N be ſubject io 
4] ue laws, made by the king of France, and after- 
wards regiſtered: ee ent * 00 0 Weis. 
And yet will any man fay, that the Mfipulaygp 
upon which this grant was founded, was an inya- 
| ſion of the legiſlative rights. of Great Britain? 
Certainly, 5 e was not With 
the limits of the juriſdiction of. the parliament, of 
Great Britain It was not within the ſphere. of the 
authority of that parliament;; it would certain be 
a reftrietion.of the new aut foritn of the Britiſh, eg 
ſlature over a new; province, ut es certainly no i- 
vaſion. of * Elen for, 9s ETC the 


| Thus when the trade to the Britiſh Fn: hg and 
plantations was granted to Ireland, it was the grant 


of a new province. of trade, which was not within 
the 
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© By theongition apnexed. ie the 
trade, Great B ur cenſent to 
do that for oürſelves, which ſhe could, do of her 


better terms than ſhe 


to by the. time they reacti-the Britiſh market ? — 
And could ſhe” not do ſhis of her own authority, 
by eſtabliſhing duties m: the Ports of her colonies 
l ahi plantations upff ll commodities: hnported into 
hem from Treland, tö the ſume amount as the 
fimilar commodities are now, or ſhall hereafter be 
charged with, upon their. expa#rarion from Great 
Britam to thöſe Polönies and Plantations? And 
could ſhe not alſo charge all commodities exported 
From. the Britimt coſomes ahd'plaritations to Ireland, 
to the fame amount as the ſimilar commodities are 
now, ar. ſhall hereafter be charged with upon 
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pation into Great Britain, by impoling 


own. 1 * are now, öf- may „ ſubject. 
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a duty upon their exportation to this cquatey, 
collected at her own ports in her colonies and 


_ plantations—and could ſhe not, therefore, regu- 
late and reſtrain our trade to thoſe colonies and 
plantations both now and hereafter, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as completely and effectually, of 
her own authority, and without our conſent, as ſhe. 


now requires us to conſent, that we ſhould regu - 

late and reſtrain the ſame trade for ourlelves—ſo 
that Great Britain's regulating in this manner our 
trade to her colonies and plantations, without our 
conſent, would be no infringement of our legiſla- 


tive independence But when ſhe deſires us to 


conſent to regulate ourſelves the ſame trade in the 
Jame manner, it is an infringement of our legiſlative 


independence SIE There is beſides, this dif- 


ference between the' two modes by which this trade 


may be regulated; had Great Biitain adopted the 
the former, all the revenue ariſing, from the duties 
would have centered in the Britiſh, treaſury, where- 
as, by the latter mode it remains Ne Us. 


£1 


Now let me put this plain caſe—Suppoſe | France 


ſhould offer to receive colonial produce thro? Ire- 


land; ſubje&t only to the {ame duties and regula- 
tions-as are now, or ſhall hereafter be impoſed 
upon the importation of the produce of her . own 
colonies: conceive this would be a very advan- 


tageotis offer to Ireland. But ſuppoſe, France 


ſhould. afterwards fay, in conſequence of ſome 
benefit offered by us, we ſhall remit thoſe duties 


upon” the importation of colonial produce tho 
lreland, which bave hitherto gone into our trea- 
ſuty, and Ireland ſhall retain the amount of them 
for her own ufe, upon condition, that ſhe Will“ 
agree t impoſe the fame duties upon her. export Þ1 
cf ee into e as the produce 1 a 
own'icoloties is now, or may hereafter be 
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liable to pay upon its importation into p France. 
Now I conceive that this would be a ſtill more 
advantageous offer than the former. It would be 
juſt making us a preſent of ſo much revenue, 
and that paid by the conſumer in France; but, 
would any man alive ſay, that it was an infringe- | 
ment upon our legiſlative independency? As to 
the expreſſion, that, All Britiſh laws, regulating 
this trade Should be in force in Ireland, by laws 
to be paſt in the Parliament of that kingdom,“ 
I have only two objections to it—ln,.the firſt 
place, it is nonſenſe ; in the ſecond, there, is a want 
of delicacy. towards the, feelings of Ireland in it, 
that cannot fa: to offend. 1 | 
| becauſe; even admitting that the Iriſh. parliament 

does nothing more than regiſter, the. law, yet ſtill 
it is, to that Re giftry the law owes / zts. force; till 
then the Britiſh 155 is, with reſpect to this country, 
a ſimple inoperative. regulation, which is of! no 
force ;—it is from its becoming an Jriſþ law, that it 
is in force. How then without a ſoleciſm can it be 
laid, that the Britiſh law ſhall be in force? — 1 do 
not wiſh however. to cavil at words ; nor would I 
refuſe an advantageous offer merely, becauſe the 
perſon wh made it, expreſſed himſelt in non- 
ſenſical or unmannerly terms. 1 will ſuppoſe 


ſay it is nonſenſe, | 


the Dutch, for valuable conſiderations, (and other- 
wiſe the Dutch certainly would not go it) ſhould 


make an offer to Great Britain of a ſhare in their 
ſpice trade, and that the condition of the grant 
ſhould, in the true ſpirit of Dutch breeding, run 
thus That all laws enacted by their High 
AMighitineſſes for regulating, and reſtraining the 
« trade to the Dutch Spice Ilands fhou'd be n 
6 force in Great Britain.“ I dare {ay that in Eng- 
land they would have been betier pleaſed. had 
their High Mightineſſes expreſſed themſelyes more 
civilly; by fimply ſtating, that it was eſſential to 
the 
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may prevent any future attempt on the part of 


1 * . 
the treaty, that the laws for regulating 0 
ſtraining the ſpice trade, ſhould b the fame in 
Great Britain as in, Holland. But 1 apprehend 


. $ N \ 
ng. | 
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1 Bull would import nutmegs notwithſiand- 


© Thave hitherto taken no notice of the clauſe in 


this. reſolution Rating, that the Britiſh laws for 
regulating and reſtraining the trade to the Britiſh 
eolonres and plantations which Ireland is to adopt, 
muſt impoſe. the fame reftraints, and Confer the 
fate benefits on the ſubje&s_ of both kingdotns, 
beduſe I think it has nothing to lay to the conſti- 
tutibnal queſtion. The Jaws are to be the /ame in 
both countties, regulating the ſame trade, only in 
different channels, Great Britain under this feſö- 


 Nitioh can ket make any laws, of Which the ſhare 


Ireland is 10 poſſeſs of the Britiſh colonial and 


. 


Pokttin 160 hall be he de? object —ter bom 
rade to thole colonies and plantations thuſt be the 


Arell object of thoſe laws; —her own trade mult be 


Her upon which they are to operite.—They 
cn affect Ireland only conſequentially.—They mu 


in the frft inflance affect Great Britain, Who ca- | 


not therefore wound the Kiſh. trade, but through 


her own; nor. benefit her own, without” com ; 


'municating the ſame benefit to that of Ireland 
T do not think, therefore, this clauſe ab 
heceflary, for it follows from yilavoidable im 


7 


It may tend to put Ireland upon her guard, moſt 
carefully to examine and inveſtigate every Britiſh 


law for regulating the trade in queſtion, that they 


may be aſſured ſuch, law will have identically the 
fame operation upon the Britiſh, trade in the fir} 
inſtance, as conſequentially upon her,own. © This 
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is and re- 


e, this clauſe ge 
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in an unness 
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the Britiſh parliament to, injure, by 4 

the calonial trade of Ireland—As UF * 
(thaugh not without a breach of national abet 2 
Great Britain, under the pretence of regulating 
Own trade to the colonies, m night paſs a law, in- 
PASSIVE by ta her, but. hab. if adopted by Ire-. 

land, mi l to the injury of the Jrifh trade 

to the co la which be. am bold to affirm 
lreland 5 5 7 reject the a, pe Pies. 
iQ the ſettlement. 55 . 


"Yan now to Anc the Pert of the ſame PP | 
tation, that which requires that the laws 155 
to the navigation of both kingdoms ſhould be the 
ſame in both, as far as relates to the ſecuring excluſive 


deceit 855 and mariners of Great 1 


wind, 


his and 1100 Ferns —l 15 no ber 0 N 

to this part of the 1 mign, than. that J think it 

ry. Tupulation for our doing that, 

which it was our intel 10 9%. POO * a 
tion at all. f 


| Viewed i in this light bree ö with the Perle 


manner in which the whole propoſition is word 


it has the appearance of an affeQation to dictatę; 


5 idle Ane of. the enges 0 1 
power and . wealth, the BAS unpacdons 


was without e e nd FA Fal lated 50 wier 
no one purpoſe upon t face of the carth.” 


"This part of the reſolution Koul have n run Mgt, 
* That it is highly | important to the general in- 
« terelts of the Britiſh empire, that the ſhips and 


< mariners. of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
« Brun Colonies and Plantations, ſhould all be 
8 VO to the ſame re privileges We 
therefore” 
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[ 56 J | 
* therefore agree, that by our laws, to bs . 


ng or hereafter, all Iriſn ſhips and Iriſh ſea- 


men, ſhall be entitled to the ſame excluſive pri- 


* uieges as Britiſh: ſhips*and Britiſh ſeamen, pro- 


<« vided the parliament” of Freland "ſhall agree to 
„* paſs now and hereafter, exactly ſimilar laws, for 
the purpoſe of conferring upon Britiſh ſhips and 
Britiſh ſeamen, the fame excluſive privileges in 
«6 Ireland, as are now, or ſhall hereafter be en- 
Joyed by Her own!“ Could any Iriſhman breath- 
ing object to this? and yet it is neither more nor 
leſs than the preciſe meaning of that part of the 4th 


reſolution, which relates to "the yrs £ropet of _ 


wo countries.”® F . 

1 muſt here enter my caveat t regelung this re- 
ſolution, that I'am reconciled to it ſolely upon this 
condition, that the term 7 rade, as it is there uſed, 
means bona ſide, and by no poſſible conſtruction 
ſed to mean any other trade, than the 


trade to the Britiſh: colonies and plantations—The 


trade of Ireland with foreign powers, being as to 
the intent and meaning of this fourth propofition, 


totally, and without" 5 80 . e 
out of the queſtion,” by 1 Da Wh 


> 8 
A 2 70 7 7» 


pq 1 "pd 1 4 : "wy * 


« Upon this around; and this a: 588 1 | 
Eee it as being perfectly conſonant to my fourth 
commercial n 75 a 1. eurer i 


reject it with indgnation... 


The fifth and eighth ao are cluded. in 
ths! «mean _—_ are 1 a i for-puniing 
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.0 It is- & Ws eber ei * we | WY ales by acts of our 
own, adopted all the proviſions af the Britiſh Navigation Laws; 


as far as relates to conferr ing excluſive privileges upon the. ſlups, 


and ſeamen of Great Britain, Ireland, and of the Britiſh Colo- 


:$ and Plantations. 


*k 5 Of 11 the 


FT 
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the import and export trade of Great Britain, and 
that of Ireland, to and from the Britiſh, colonies and 
ſettlements, upon the ſame fogting with reſpect to 
duties and .impoſitions.” But I muſt here obſerve, 
that it is only upon raw. materials imported from 
the Britzſhi:colonjes- and plantations, to be after-: 
wards manufactured here, that Great Britain can in 
Jul depend impnſe ſimilar duties with 
the Britiſb. Rum for inſtance ſhould be excepted” 
now, As it 58 s in dhe ſettlement of 1780 forlit 
cannot poſſihly be the ſmalleſtnjuryi to / her, that 


. WE. ſhould — at a cheaper ate for our om 


conſumption/r than it can be got foriin England: 
With reſpe&-/to;the raw materials imported from 
the Britiſh colonies into: Ireland, that: theſe ſhould: 
be ſubject, to the ſame duties to winch — ſame 
raw materigls ate ſubiect upon being imported 
into Great Britain, is, perfectly fair r it cbuld: 

ted; that Great) Britain ſhould; furniſh: 


us with raw ,matetials from her n colonies; o 


beiter terms chan ſhe obtains them herſelf, in or- 


der to enable us, when: thoſe; materials came to be 


manufactured, to; underſell her-amther:own home 
market, as. viell as every here elſe. This theres: 
fore is perfectly ehnſonant, not only to my fourth 
commercial principle that where one countty 

fers a trade upon the other, they ſhould both enjoy 
ſuch trade upon identically the ſame terms but 
alſono my firſi mercial: principle that: tharlo- 
cal inteteſts of either kingdom, ſheuld- never be 
purſued to the jury r or 1 5 


a. 55 F* - 3634 3 £1) Je 5 


E en die n & mY o: 21 an 45K 
n is true, that by the fifth reſolution. it is 3 


of us, to impoſe the ſame duties and regulations 


upon the, importation of the ptoduce of foreign co- 


lonies, as the ſame produce is liable to upon belng 


rde ie. LO 1 Hae A at; firſt 1 


- nd} 47 a Wy 
2 4 5 < — 898 


; 


f * . 
appenr to interfere with our foreign trade, and 
T own { do not think the ee e 
. rr — 4 11 


11 Fu 11 


"oh Doconfoit-might have oe inchddes in the 


ſixteenth: reſolution, which follows, and than which 
nothing can be more fair,” vid That the im. 
* portation of: articles from foreign countries, 
e ſhould be regulated from ime to timè in each 
% kingdom, on ſuch terms as may ff: L e fo 

aur the importatien of fniilar r the 


«. growth, produces; or manufacture of the other, 
40 erte — — the caſe of materials ef manufacture, 
-whi 


* now ares or hereaſter may be allowed to 
be imported ſtom foreign 'countries' duty free 
I. doi not ſee hi] under this: reſblution, which 
certainly ougin to be fb principle of the cõtinec. 
non chetwern the two eountties ; a rinciple Thave 
already! ſtateri in my fourth polni And ſecotid 
comtaxrtial poſitions, as eſſential tot a ſettlement 
batween khei two countries; Efay, Ede not feewhy' 

the produce of thesBritiſh: eolotiies Atid Pläntationls, 
might not have been included, as comiig Within the 


ſpiniu of it: andiin thatcaſe; all offence which the 


mention of foreign educitries" might pelfibly give, ; 
wald have beer avoided: {mr IMS. $4} 3 1 87 


1 + x ** { 9 ; 77 rt : 6's of 
Win tin Nur nb 180 #4 Dea 


Adly. Doenuſerwenrtve already, by acts of Sil 


ownz:confied vurſelves to the produce of the Bri- 
tiſn colonies, &c. to the excluſion of ſirhilar'pro- 


* duce from foreign colonies, exactly to the ſame 


effect as is here required of us;. fo that it is a ſti- 


pulation for us, to do that, 1 78553 w_ . done | 


. 1 


Des 2 D A ie 


2dly. Becauſe i Ireland bad N to — 


herſelf in this manner, to the produce of the Britiſh 
e notwithſtanding the miſconſtruction of 
* — 
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the navigation act, notwithſtanding Great Britain 


refuſed her market to any colonial produee through 
Ireland, ſurely ſhe cannot he leſs inelined to con- 
tinue the ſame preference ſhe before gave to the 
produce of thoſe colonies, nom that the navigation 
act is fairly interpreted; now, 1 e the Britiſh: mar 
ket, is open to her for that pr and when con- 
ſequenily ſhe has the — with 1 e 
ter im cane n preference, TY 


Te as it mi oht have baen ee to re: 


: congile: the people o ; Great Britain to; the opening 


of. their market to colonial : produes' through: Tre- 
land, and as under this liberty, Ireland might ea+ 
ſily have introduced there, at a lowen rate, the pro 
duce. of foreign colonies, to the ruin of thoſe of 
Great Britain, ſhe- had perhaps a right to require 
ſame, ſecurity· from Ireland; effectually to prevent 
ſo dangerous a Rn. bee nh: _ 
oa CONES. ee e lic | 


118 it be, fai, that in Was: Fr n with 
us, to exclude. or. admit, as we thought pro- 
per, the produee of foreign; colonies, and thatr it 


will not be 0 under this ſettlement, which will be 


a, reſtriction of our legiſlative authority; I anfwer 
neither will it be, optional in Great Britain, to re- 
Fuſe. the produce toe x her;colonies through Ireland, 
which will be a a elite A har i nen 


| tharity, 


i 1 N : 


The FEE fra owe 3 3 105 Ir 


| parts of. the produce of the North American 


ſtates, (which by the bye ought to be enn- 
merated) as can be produced ue the Britiſh 


3 i ; 
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The ſixth and ſeventh reſolutions contain mere 


gling, between the two countries. 


I come now to the pioth colalurien.” The * 
ciple of this reſolution is exactly the ſame as that 


upon which the preference we are to give to the 
Britiſh colonies and plantations in America is 
founded: But there is this difference be- 


tween the caſlern and weſtern. foreign poſſeſſions 
af Great Britain; ſhe is not herſelf miſtreſs of the 
former. —a tenant, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 


has got a leaſe of them. — and during the term of 
that leaſe ſhe cannot herſelf infringe any of the 
clauſes it contains; ſhe can therefore give us no 
privileges in the territories which are in the occu- 
pancy of that tenant, but ſhe makes the ſame 


ſtipulations in favour of her tenant, that ſne would 
for herſelf. 
for it is not in her power; but ſac. 629 permit the 


She cannot allow us to trade there, 


tenant to import goods, the growth, produce and 


manufacture of Ireland, into his territories ; which 
by a clauſe in the leaſe, he was before precluded ; 
from doing,—and this permiſſion ſhe has given. ; 555 


e to drop the metaphor : 5 ee . 


how much the ſtrengih, Proſperity, and, I might 


almoſt ſay, the fate of Great Britain; are inter- 
woven with the intereſis of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, rout perceive that eyery preference given to 
that company, is a n Sinne 0 en Ire 


tain herſelf, {8 107 


>. 


— 


It is true that we are e precluded. from 1 to 


the Eaſt Indies, by a very ſweeping clauſe indeed, 
we are not to 2 e f Me. Cape of: ond a 


8 452889 4 
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regulations to prevent illicit r and . 
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© Whereas tho? we give the ſame preference to the 
products of the Britiſh poſſeſſions on the weſtern con- 
tinent that we do now, and are required hereafter to 
give to the goods imported by the Britiſh Eaſt India 
Company, yet there are other parts of the Weſtern 
continent, with which we can trade, and with 
which we have the ſame right to trade as Great 
Britain Herſelf. Why then ſhould we be excluded 
from trading with thoſe countries in the Eaſt, Indies 
which are not in the poſſeſſion of Great Britain? 
J confeſs I fee no reaſon for this expre/s excluſion, 
for there was not the ſmalleſt neceſſity for it. The 
ſame end would have been anſwered, without. this 
affeftation of control. There is this eſſential 
difference between the trade to the Eaſt Indies, 
and that to the Weſtern continent. The Eaſt 
India company import from the Eaſt all the articles 
of European conſumption; | The poſſeſſions of 
Great Britain on the weſtern continent do nt pro- 
duce all the articles of European conſumption ;,— 
we conſequently © trade_to* the; weſtern continent 
without detriment to the, preference we now give 

and ought to give to the produce of the Britiſh . 
colonies and plantations,---for there are many ar- 
ticles of the produce of that continent, which 


would not come wirft a enumeration of the | 


particulars of the produce of the Eritiſm colonies. 
But the Faſt Indies produce #0 articles of trade, 
which would not come within an enumeration. of 
the particulars of the imports of the Eaſt India 
Company: conſequently we could not import any 
of thoſe articles from any other countries in the 
Eaſt Indies, or thro' any other medium but the 
Eaſt India Company, without detriment. to; the 
pteference we now give, and which, from my fourth 
political fundamental principle of connection be- 
tween the two countries, That they ſhould mu- 
** tually give each other every poſſible aſſiſtance, 
i advantage 


E 
advantage and ſupport,” we owghs to give to the 
imports of ihe Britin Eaſt India Company: 
ecnſequently it would hav been, een to.hare 
enumerated the principal articles of the imports of 
the Eaſt India Company, to which Great Britain 
11% iS 1d. 1. 4 DOR. 5 1 | Kenne 
bad a right to expect that Ireland ſhould give a, 
preference, over fmilar imports from the poſſeſ- 
bons of any foreign power, native or. European, 
in dhe Faſt, to have effectualy ſecured the Eaſt 
India Company. Who would have thought of 
crading from "this kingdom beyond the Cape o 
Good 13 5 to countries from -whence they were, 
not to import tea, cottons, callices, muſlins, &c. 
&c, ?---It is perfectly conſonant to the fundamental 
principles of the connection between the. ſiſter 
kingdoms, that each ſhould, effeCtuaſly favour the. 
other in preference to. foreign ſtates, in all articles 
that can be provided for her by the ſiſter Tngdem 3 
conſequently the enumeration. of the articles I have 
mentioned, the importation of which, Ireland does 
now, and would of courſe hereafter, effe/tuglly, fa- 
vour, would have been quite. ſufficient for the. 
ſecurity of the Eaſt India Company, without 
having recourſe id an expedient, which, to un- 
thinking and uninformed men, appears a much 
greater reſtriction than in fact it re Ity is the ef- 
RA, as to Ireland, would have been preciſely the, 
fame, only prodused in a manner that would not 
have given offence — However, as I am certain 
Ireland b/es nothing by the ninth reſolution, as Jong 
a5 Great Britain has, or ſhall have, 2 poſſeſſions 
in the Eaſt Indies, I ſhall make no farther com- 
ment upon it; excepting, that as Great Britain | 
loft America by one revolution, ſhe may loſe her | 
poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies by another, I ſhall. 
take it for granted, the whole of this. ninth reſolu- 
tion will in that caſe, 72/5 fatto, become-'totally, fl _ 
null and void. ene eee, "D710 e 0 
nee The 


EX. 

- Thi tenth and Uleventh reſolutions at are > exactly. 
conformible to. my fecond. commercial. d d iple, 
that each country ſhould confer 2 upon, the other 
every commercial benefit 'in her power, and will 
remqve one of the inſtance I have already. Rated, 
in wh ck Great bunte tain (as the ' countries, are, at this 
day circumftanced) departs. tolally from t that Ping 
ci N theſe reſolutions open her Por 

fo 210 out manufaQures \ Upon the f ' faqne 1171 bo £ 
ours. al tb be opert to, her, m anufach 757% . by 
the tentb, we ſhall ! Vie a gain an, advaniage 
to our breweries by a an Tone duty upon, Engl 115 
beer of one ſhilling and _ pen. +: 


be toelfth. refolution, cont ins n . gel) fegpla; la- 
| bie, cohſequerit upon. t two tek ſotions e 
diate] y preceding 3 

A done now to al ot, i = 45 6 20. in 
V opinlon, of the” rſt. ale an op 2 
 advantap 8050 to 1his: country I mean the. 11 5 ent : 
and fourt cemh-—It 1s, unpecel Ac. 10 ſtate them 
fot- they are ix 7 ay hands. Jean — 
_ congratulate my fem, en - manufa; Urex, 
tlie Cork merchant, the 1 nh cturers of eather, 
and of glaſs, and the breu er that the export of 


their manufactures, and, the import of their raw 
maletials, will be for ever Secured, 15 5 duties, by 
Great Britain — our linens, , and her bark, coals, 
rock (alt, malt, hops, tig ln 1 50 ever ſafe. 
to Trelaud, from the . Power vey * of the Britiſh, legiſla-, 
ture, ot even the necelfities of a country ſinking 
unger the weight of taxes, upon every article of 

tier o produce, for r. her; e conſumption. 8 


This) ny eure is the Security, w | 7 
has been long one of the firſt objects of my wiſhes, 
—as being one of the moſt eſſential to the laſting 

commercial 


E ä 
commercial pro rity of this country, I thank 
Ged I have lived to ſee the day when it is in the 
power of my countrymen to obtain it for them- 
ſelves and their poſterity. _ : 


_  Shpuld it be ſaid that England derives equal ad- 
vantages from theſe reſolutions, I ſhall entreat 
my ' readers to recollect what I have ſtated in a 
former patt of this letter, reſpecting the balance 
of trade between the two kingdoms, and how 
little we ſhould gain by the doctrine, of retaliation, 
and, they muſt ſee what ſmall grounds there are for 
r 


2944 r ; 
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As to the fifteenth reſolution, it contains nothing 


* 
: 


but regulations naturally ariſing from the preceding 


reſolutions: * of eee 


The ſixteenth eſtabliſhes the principle I have 
laid down' in my ſecond fundamental commercial 
poſition, viz. That each country ſhould effectually 
favour 'the produce of the other, in preference to 
a fimiliar produce from foreign countries—and in 
ſpeaking of the fifth reſolution, 1 have already 
ſtated what I had farther to obſerve reſpecting this 


r 


t nne 
L 


Y = "ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
l 


refolations are perfectly fair; the two firſt were be- 
come neceſſary from the tenth reſolution, which 


puts an end to all prohibitions on the importation 
of tlie produce of either country into the other. 
As to the twentieth reſolution, it being in fact a 
part of the ſecond, 1 ſhall reſerve my obſections to 
it till I ſhall give the following conciſe view of the 
c _ whole 
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Jf Of. the "any Batch 7 eh 55 viz. the 
49 h Ke. t2th,. rh are either in- 
cluded. in, or contain nothin Yin feel regulations 
conſequent, upon | other reſolutions. Three, Others, 
the 17th, ts. and, I 9th, 3 relate, the two firſt to 
. : oj py bs 2515 and the laſt, to fiſheries, 

12 in, fact t. chere are but eleven funda- 
BET prop HAM Which include the whole 
TI of the final ſettlement. RE: 


Theſe Eleve n propoſitions? are all formed 1 upon the 


three ll "principles of connection and co CO MMEr- 
5 intercourſe, between the iter Nase l g 


ft. That each ( country thou! 981 give to the other 

57 advantage, albſtance, 4 and, c ppolt in the 

wer Of either, in Ld e their common 
interefts. hed TROP 


Adly. "That each Ebdry "ould conſequently 
give to the produce of fhe other" the molt e 
tual preference over he fler e Mer -fo- 
reſen countries, | 41 


4 eq ? 


- 2788 "> 
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3dly. That this. principle would teich to the 
produce allo, of the foreign and colonial poſſeſſions of 
Great Britain, with a fall participation to Ireland 
of all the advantages of trading to thoſe poſſei- 
] hons upon Preciſely the Same terms, as thoſe upon 
which Great Britain enjoys that trade herſelf — | 
5 vour of the EAR India 

company. 


1 


. Upo n theſe” th th ee "principles it is "that! a a free | 
bo e intetcdurſe is to be carried on between 
the two countries, reciprocally upon the Jame terms, 
without futyre. Probibitions, or duties, either upon 
manufactures or raw Foy a als—and theſe objects 
are obtained, by the io . I U 15 0 and 14tt 
refolitions.—Upon' the ſame p tinciples it is that 
Ireland | is to trade to the Britiſh: Saen and Plan n- 
tations, preciſely « on, the fame terms as Great B Bra 
herſelf—and. that the navigation, att” ſhall in both 
countries have the ſame inter ee thele 
objedts are obtained by. the third reſolution. 11 
Upo n the ſame. principles: is founded the ed 
dete en. which, has forits s obje „that each country 
ſhould effetually favour” the produce” of the other. 
IU have already given my opinion of the' ninth 
Teſolution, which, includes the exception, i favour 
of che Eaff Indid company. Land the fiſt reſolu- 
| non ſimply ſtates the expediency of, an equitable 
commercial intetcotirſe between the two kingdoms. 


There remains only, for me to ſay, a few words 
upon the - 2d, 4th, and 20th reſolutions... 8 5 


2 


— 


The 2d and 26 fefoliitions having one and the 
ſame. ohject, I ſhall conſider 10 as one and the 


ſame reſolution, „ a 


have not the Gower 8 d to o Biting net 
Great Britairi out of any ſurplus ariſing to the 
hereditary revenue from the extenſion of our trade 
under this ſettlement, an aid towards defraying 
in time of peace the expences of protecting the 
trade and general intereſts of the empire. „Con- 
ſcious that we can never have a fleet, which we 
can 9 call our own, I have ſtated | on a 
former occation—that T was deſirous of acquiring 
for 


7 


* 
— 
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But there are two conditions upon which alone 


7 11 


1 will accede to the ſecond and twentieth reſolu- 
nen e e 


i I | 
4 3 * 
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the collection of the hereditary revenue, ſhall be ſe. 
cured in the /ame manner, as that of the additional 


duties. 


541 


The ſecond is, that I will not depart from the 


meaning and intent of the original eleventh propo- 
ſition as it left Ireland—the object of which was, 
that the ſurplus of the hereditary revenue, ſhould 


go in aid of the expences attending the Britiſh fleet, 


e 


c in caſe our own expences had not exceeded the 
imate annually to be given in of their probable 


amount ſuch ſurplus being firſt applicable to 
make good any exceeding of our expences beyond 


ſuch eſtimate, _ 


As to the fourth reſolution, 1 again' repeat, that 
I accede to that, only in caſe it ſhall prove to bear 
tlie individual conſtruction I have already put upon 


A 


it. From that conſtruction it muſt not vary in the 
' minuteſt point. I have already ſhewn, on a for- 
mer occaſion, how that part of it which relates to 


the 


& 


fa) 


the navigation laws, ought to have Been worded— 


and to its meaning fo worded, J adhere: I ſhall 


now ſtate how that part of it relative to the trade to 
the Britiſh colonies and plantations, ought alſo to 


have been worded; and it is only in the /enſe it will 
bear /o, worded, that I agree to adopt it. Re- 
Zhly important io the ge- 


% ſolved, That it 1 
« neral intereſts of the Britiſh empire, that the 
& trade between Ireland and the Britiſh colonies in 
America, the Weſt Indies, and Britiſh ſettle- 
« ments on the coaſt of Africa, ſhould. be en- 
« joyed, and have continuance fo long, and in 
*' ſuch caſe only, as the goods to be imported from 
the faid colonies, plantations or ſettlements, into 
Ireland, or to be exported from Ireland to the 
& faid colonies, plantations or ſetttements, ſhall be 
liable to equal, duties and drawbacks, and be 
* ſubject to the ſame ſecurities, regulations, and 
reſtrictions, as the like goods ate liable or ſub- 
ject to, upon being imported from the ſaid colo- 


„ nies,. plantations, or ſettlements, into Great 


Britain, or exported from thence to ſuch colo- 
* nies, plantations, or fettlements, reſpectively.” 


This, my friends and countrymen, I take to be 


the true meaning of the fourth propofition, as far 
as relates to trade—in this ſenſe alone, it is con- 
ſiſtent with your honour to adopt it; and if it ſhall 
be found to bear this ſenſe, and no other I truſt 


the ungracious and abfurd wording of it, which I 


can never ſufficiently lament, as a moft unac- 
countable piece of folly—as being calculated to 
produce no one poſſible end, but that of exciting 
jealouſies and difcontents; I truſt, I ſay, that this 
circumſtance, miſchievous only as to its effects 
upon your feelings, but harmleſs as ro your trade, 
will not prevent your reaping the many fubſtantial 
benefits to be derived from the propoſed ſettle- 


ment, 
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ment, every one of which I ſhould adviſe you to 
reject with indignation, if by any poſſible conſtruc- 
tion, any other meaning can be given to the fourth 
propoſition, both with reſpect to trade and naviga- 
tion, than that I have now attributed to it, with 
regard to the former, and have already attributed 
to it on another occaſion, with regard to the latter, 


I ſhall then rejoice; that I have lived long enough 
to ſee, the accompliſhment of my wiſhes for your 
commercial ſecurity and proſperity. 


